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THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF FINLAND 


1. THE INVASION 
THE Nov. 18 issue of this Bulletin contains a map showing effective 
Soviet penetration in the Baltic, in the three States of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. The map also illustrates the nature of the i 
demands made by Moscow on Finland as published in the Soviet 
Press on Nov. 12. These demands were: a naval base on the Hangé 
peninsula commanding the entrance to the Gulf of Finland; Hogland 
and other islands at the eastern end of the Gulf; Bjérko island, 
sound and port, commanding the entrance to the bay of Viborg 
(Viipuri); a new frontier running from Bjérko eastward to join the 
present frontier crossing Lake Ladoga; and the Finnish part of the 
Rybachi peninsula, which would place the Finnish port of Petsamo, 
Finland’s outlet on the Arctic Ocean, within reach of Russian guns. 
The Finnish White Book, of which an outline will be found on 
page 16, gives particulars of both the Russian demands and the 
concessions offered by Finland. 
_ Negotiations between Finland and the U.S.S.R. had been proceed- 
ing in Moscow since Oct. 9, when Dr. Paasikivi, Finnish Minister at 
Stockholm, began conversations at the Foreign Office. At this 
period it was stated that the conversations were taking place in an 
entirely amicable atmosphere, though little information on the 
progress made was forthcoming. No doubt it was expected in 
Moscow that the Finns would eventually accede to the demands 
made on them, and would be willing to make arrangements similar 
to those which had been concluded with the three Baltic States, with 
Estonia on Sept. 29, with Latvia on Oct. 5, and with Lithuania on 
Oct. 10, providing for a pact of mutual assistance and a footing for 
Soviet military, naval, and aerial forces in those countries. Although 
the independence of the Baltic States was technically respected in 
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these documents, it was clear that Russia would in effect be able to 
direct their future. 

During the negotiations in Moscow, which were interrupted more 
than once when Dr. Paasikivi found it necessary to return to Helsinki 
to consult his Government, Finland adopted a conciliatory policy 
throughout, but it became clear that she was not disposed to abandon 
positions which she regarded as essential to her independence, and 
gradually the Soviet Government adopted a more menacing tone, 
while on Nov. 3 Pravda published a violent attack on the Finnish 
Foreign Minister. From this time onwards abuse became more 
violent, frontier incidents were alleged, and on Nov. 28 the Soviet 
Government denounced the Treaty of Non-Aggression signed with 
Finland in 1932. On Nov. 30 Russian troops crossed the border at 
various points, and Helsinki and Viborg were bombarded from the air 

It is now evident that Russia’s intention of securing the complet 
dependence of the Baltic States and Finland on Moscow dated from 
before the outbreak of war in Sept. This was not generally suspected 
until the reasons for the breakdown, in the summer, of the negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and France on the one hand and th 
U.S.S.R. on the other, were revealed in statements in the press ap- 
parently based on good information. As part of the price of alliance, 
the Soviet Government insisted that Great Britain and Franc 
should persuade Finland and the Baltic countries to put naval 
bases on the coast, on the islands of Oesel and Dagé, and on the 
Aaland Islands at Russia’s disposal. During these negotiations both 
Finland and the Baltic States showed great anxiety that no arrange- 
ment should be concluded which might compromise their neutrality, 
and to which they were not parties. Great Britain and France 
declined to agree to any proposals which might infringe the sover- 
eignty of these countries, and the negotiations broke down. It now 
seems clear that Germany agreed to the terms, and that it was on 
this basis that the Soviet-German Pact was concluded on Aug. 24, 
1939.1 Lord Halifax referred to this in his speech on Dec. 5 (see 
page 17). Germany’s role as passive onlooker may be causing her 
some embarrassment. The official Diplomatisch-politische Korre- 
spondenz put forward the plea, on Dec. 5, that “‘it was really no 
business of the Reich’s to intervene in a sphere where Russia had 
vital interests of long standing. It was obvious that the clash 
between Germany and Poland provoked by Great Britain must lead 
to a partition of Russian and German spheres of interest’’. 

The immediate result of the Russian challenge was a closing 0! 
the ranks of the Finnish people behind their trusted leaders Finland 
is fighting on the Arctic front in the Petsamo area; on the prepared 
positions on the lakes and rivers covering the Karelian isthmus, 

1 See statement by the Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times, Dec. 4, 1939 
“All the evidence available indicates that the occupation of Finland and t! 
Baltic States was one of the conditions for the conclusion of the Soviet-German 


Pact. Hitler, in short, was persuaded by Ribbentrop to agree in advance to tlies 
demands as part of the price.”’ 
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from Lake Ladoga to the Gulf of Finland—the chain of fortified 
positions known as the Mannerheim Line—and at the eastern end of 
what is known as the “‘waist’’ (only 150 miles wide) of Finland 
between the head of the Gulf of Bothnia and Soviet Karelia. If the 
Russians can make good their invasion at this point they would be 
able to cut communications between the Finnish defences of the 
Arctic north and the industrial centres of the south. 

» For a small country of less than 4 million inhabitants Finland is 
able to put a considerable army in the field, military service being 
universal. Though the peace strength of the army is only 2,012 
officers and 31,000 other ranks, the regular formations are supple- 
mented by a voluntary defence corps whose units are to be seen 
drilling in every commune, and on mobilization Finland musters 
about 300,000 trained men. The Navy is small, consisting mainly 
of minor vessels for coast defence. The stout and skilful resistance 
put up by Finland against the Russian invasion by such vastly 
superior numbers has been the admiration of the whole world. The 
course of operations is outlined on page 33 and the diplomatic 
exchanges will be found in the Chronology under Finland and the 
U.S.S.R. 

The President, Kyésti Kallio, who took office on March 1, 1937, 
is a yeoman farmer, and leader of the Agrarian Party, the second 
largest party in the Finnish Parliament. Field-Marshal Mannerheim, 
who commanded the Finns in their war of independence, still sits 
on the Council of Defence. The Cabinet resigned on the morrow of 
the Russian invasion and a new Cabinet was formed on Dec. 1.! 

The new Finnish Government, while taking effective measures of 
defence, was no more intransigent than its predecessor had been, 
and on Dec. 5 it was reported that they had offered, through Sweden, 
to reopen negotiations with Russia, though by this time it was clear 
enough that Moscow was determined to secure the complete sub- 
jugation of Finland; she had already set up in the frontier village 
of Terijoki a puppet Communist Government of renegade Finns 
who had found refuge in Moscow. 

No mutually defensive pact between the Scandinavian Powers 
has ever been concluded, probably because any such pact would 
be incompatible with the rigid neutrality which has been their 
settled policy. The threat to Finland obviously constitutes a serious 
danger to both Norway and Sweden, but they have so far been 
immobilized by the naval and military position in the Baltic, by the 
fact that their total strength is insufficient to meet either of the 


' M. Cajander, the Prime Minister, and M. Erkko dropped out. The new 
Cabinet represents the principal parties, the banned Communist Party excepted. 
lhe new Premier, M. Risto Ryti, National Progressive (Centre) Party, is the 
Governor of the Bank of Finland. The new Foreign Minister, M. Tanner, was 
Finance Minister in the old Cabinet and took part in the Moscow negotiations; 
he belongs to the Social Democratic Party. The new Finance Minister, M. Pekkala, 
is also a Social Democrat. M. Paasikivi entered the Cabinet as Minister without 
Portfolio. He was a well-known banker before he was a diplomat. Other practical 
business men sit in the new Cabinet. 
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predatory Powers, and by the uncertainty as to what arrangements 
and agreements lie behind the Russo-German Pact. The official] 
position, however, has not prevented many volunteers from going 
to the help of Finland. At their meeting at Oslo on Dec. 7 to discuss 
what attitude they should adopt at Geneva to the Finnish appeal, 
the three Scandinavian Foreign Ministers agreed to do what might 
be possible to bring about peaceful negotiations between Moscoy 
and Helsinki. Herr Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, offered to 
resign because his view of the importance of Swedish co-operation to 
safeguard neutrality in the Aaland Islands was at variance with that 
of the Cabinet. A new Cabinet, formed on Dec. 13, reaffirmed the 
importance of maintaining neutrality, but did not exclude material 
aid to Finland. 


2. FINLAND’S STRENGTH 


The reason why Finnish resistance has been so much stronger 
than that of her fellow Succession States of the Tsar’s dominions 
may be sought in three main directions. First, the Finns have a 
strong and independent national tradition, based upon. their 
possession of a great national literature, and a great cultural in- 
heritance in other arts. The renaissance of the language in th 
nineteenth century played a very considerable part in the revival oi 
Finnish nationalism. Under Russian rule, which lasted from 18! 
to 1917, the Finns received a considerable measure of home rule as a 
Grand Duchy, though a process of “‘Russification’”’ began after 1899 
Education in the Finnish language received some support for political 
reasons, and, before 1914, the Finnish people had become one of thi 
most highly educated and cultured in Europe. Thus, Finland is 
politically and culturally far more mature than Estonia, Latvia, or 
Lithuania. 

The second factor which has made for a strong resistance to Russia 
is Finland’s strong association with Sweden and the Scandinavian 
States generally. Finland was conquered by the Swedes in thi 
thirteenth century and thereby saved from being overrun by th 
German Knights of the Sword, who made serfs of the peoples o! 
Livonia and Estonia. The Finns have always enjoyed the Scandi- 
navian tradition of an independent peasantry, and have never been 
subjected to serfdom, though there were many Swedish landlords in 
Finland from the seventeenth century onwards, and though Swedish, 
which was the language of the ruling classes, is still spoken by @ 
considerable proportion of the population.: In any case, to-day tl 
language criterion is not necessarily one of race. The racial mixtur 
Scandinavian and Finnish, appears to have produced a remarkabli 
degree of tenacity and perseverance, which served the people well in 
the period of Russification and in the war of independence, as 1t 's 


1 At the census of Dec. 31, 1930, 3,022,257 were returned as speaking Finn! 
342,916 Swedish, 8,216 Russian, 3,719 German, and 2,113 Lapp. 
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doing to-day. National unity was assisted by the satisfactory com- 
promise reached by the New Republic on the language questions in 
1922.1 

Thirdly, Finland under the Republic has prospered on co-operative 
agricultural production and her lumber-exporting industry. The 
interruption of the depression from 1930 to 1933 was, of course, 
severely felt there, and was mainly responsible for the constitutional 
crisis provoked by the Fascist Lapua Movement, but recovery, 
securely founded on the British building boom (for 44 per cent of 
all Finnish exports went to Great Britain in 1937), has brought the 
country renewed economic strength. 

Lastly, it may be added that the thinly populated country of 
lakes, rivers, and forests offers good opportunities for defence on a 
guerrilla basis by a peasant soldiery thoroughly acquainted with the 
terrain, and inured to the climatic conditions, while it presents cor- 
respondingly great difficulties to the Russian invading army, much 
of the personnel of which is reported to come from South Russia, 
where climatic and geographical conditions are very different. 


3. FINLAND’S RELATIONS WITH HER NEIGHBOURS IN THE 
Post-WAR PERIOD 


After the Bolshevik revolution of October 1917, Finland declared 
Dec. 6) her independence, which was admitted by the Bolshevik 
Government and confirmed at the conference at Brest-Litovsk in 
March, 1918. But Finland was in the throes of civil war, between 
those who for political reasons desired the continuance of the Russian 
connection and the conservative elements. The Finnish Govern- 
ment sought and found help from Germany, and with the help of an 
army commanded by von der Goltz, the ‘“‘Reds”’ were driven over the 
frontier to Russia. A ‘‘White’’ terror succeeded the ‘‘Red’’ terror. 
It looked for some time as if Finland would become entirely sub- 
servient to Germany, but after the Armistice von der Goltz’s troops 
were compelled to leave, and Finland turned towards the Entente 
Powers. On May 6, 1919, Great Britain accorded Finland de jure 
recognition, and the Republic was established on June 17. 

Peace with Soviet Russia was delayed until Oct. 14, 1920, when a 
treaty was concluded at Dorpat, by which Petchenga was ceded to 
Finland, which thus acquired an outlet for her fishing industries on 
the Arctic at the port of Petsamo, while Eastern Karelia, inhabited by 
a population closely akin to the Finns, and speaking a kindred non- 
European language, remained in Russian hands. The Karelians 
revolted, and Finland protested to the League of Nations, but in 
vain, and Finnish-Soviet relations were not improved. Finland also 
had a dispute with her Swedish neighbours on the sovereignty over 

' The Constitution had prescribed that Finnish and Swedish should be the 
national languages of the Republic, and that Finnish citizens should have the 
right to use either mother tongue before the Courts and the administrative authorities. 


he law of 1922 provided for the creation of unilingual districts where one language 
Was In a minority of less than 10 per cent. 
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the Aaland Islands. The question of sovereignty was determined jp 
favour of Finland; the question of demilitarization and neutrality 
proved more difficult.+ ; 

In the first few years of her existence, therefore, the new Republic 
was not on very good terms with either of her greater neighbours, 
It was natural that a certain bond should exist between all the border 
States on the Baltic carved out of the Russian Empire. All of them 
feared internal disintegration through Bolshevik propaganda; and al] 
feared that, in spite of recognition by the Soviets and treaty relations, 
Russia might at some time seek to reabsorb them. Long negotiations 
were carried on at different times for the formation of an eastern 
Baltic bloc, including Poland. But the standing dispute between 
Poland and Lithuania over Vilna, and fears of being entangled in the 
wider mesh of European politics, in which Poland was concerned, 
prevented any far-reaching arrangements, though much _ useful 
co-operation in economic matters was achieved. 

In 1936 there were some ominous signs of difference between the 
U.S.S.R. and Finland. The trial at Helsinki of a Finn who had 
served with the Russians in Karelia in 1921-22, a frontier incident in 
which forty-eight Finnish fishermen were involved, and Russian 
jealousy of cultural relations between Germany and Finland, which 
had been very close since the war, created an atmosphere of tension. 
Relations were improved by a visit of M. Holsti, the Foreign Minister, 
to Moscow in February 1937, and by the election of M. Kallio as 
President in the same month. M. Holsti described the object of his 
visit to Moscow as follows: “‘I wanted to dispel the anxieties felt in 
Moscow that Finland might have made secret arrangements with a 
Great Power whereby Finland should be the jumping-off ground for 
an attack on the Soviet Union. No such secret agreements exist, and 
the Finnish Government have no plans for warlike adventure of 
any kind.”’ 

At this time fear in the States on the Baltic eastern seaboard was 
not inspired by Soviet Russia but by Germany. The presence ol 
German minorities offered, they believed, an opportunity of under- 
mining them from within, and they knew that Herr Alfred Rosenberg, 
himself a German from Tallinn, was urging on Herr Hitler the view 
that German destiny lay in expansion eastward. The turn of the 
years 1936-37 found Finland’s relations with Russia improved, on 
the one hand, and on the other an amelioration of the relations be- 
tween the three Baltic States and Germany. Finland’s relations with 
the other Scandinavian Powers were strengthened by her adhesion in 
1937 to the new Oslo Agreement on tariff policy, and she took part 
in the economic conference held in The Hague in 1937. Finland was 
a party to the agreement reached at Helsinki on April 22, 1937, by 

1 See the Bulletin for Oct. 21, 1939. As the Aaland Islands are the ‘‘Keys’’ o! 
Stockholm their defence has great importance. It was announced on Dec. 4 that 
Finland had mined the waters around the Aaland Islands for the protection 0! 


Finnish-Swedish communications, and on the same date she notified the League 0! 
Nations that she would arm and fortify the islands themselves. 
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the Scandinavian Powers for publicity in armaments expenditure 
and control of the industry. 

After the settlement of the Aaland Islands dispute, friendly feeling 
between Sweden and Finland gradually reasserted itself. In 1924 
Finland definitely entered the Scandinavian Group, and shared in 
the various conciliation and other mutual arrangements set up.' 

In the meantime the U.S.S.R. approached the three Baltic States 
and Finland separately on the question of a non-aggression pact. 
Lithuania concluded such an agreement. The other three States 
proposed a joint commission to treat with the U.S.S.R. This was not 
acceptable to Moscow, and in due course an agreement was con- 
cluded between the U.S.S.R. and Latvia.? The Russo-Finnish 
negotiations were broken off on Nov. 24, 1926.* In the proceedings 
with regard to the Litvinov Protocol (to implement the Kellogg Pact 
in Eastern Europe) in 1929, Finland took no part, perhaps because 
she regarded herself by this time as a purely Scandinavian State and 
did not wish to revert to close diplomatic association with the 
Baltic States. 

Nevertheless, on Jan. 21, 1932, a Finnish-Soviet Pact of non- 
aggression was initialed. The Treaty provided: 


1. A guarantee of existing frontiers as defined by the Treaty of 
Oct. 14, 1928. 

2. Non-aggression. Any act of force violating the integrity and 
territorial independence or directed against the political independence 
of one of the High Contracting Parties shall be regarded as an act of 
aggression, even without a declaration of war, or if unaccompanied by 
any war-like manifestation. 

3. Neutrality if the other Power is attacked. If the other Party 
attacks, the agreement may be denounced without warning. 

4. Non-participation in hostile coalitions directed against the other 
Party or in essence contradictory to the present Treaty. 

5. Reservation of the rights and international obligations of the 
Parties under other agreements in so far as they do not contain elements 
of aggression. 

6. Pacific settlement of disputes by recourse to conciliation. A 
separate conciliation agreement to be signed and to form an integral 
part of the present Treaty. 

7. Duration three years. Prolonged automatically for two years if 
not denounced six months before the expiration of the period. 


A i particulars of these see the Survey of International Affairs, 1925, vol. ii, 
pp. 223-26. 

_* For an analysis of the negotiation of these Treaties and the policy of the 
U.S.S.R. in concluding them see the Bulletin of June 9, 1928, pp. 594-99. 

* Dr. Toynbee (Survey, 1927, p. 228) says that apparently the reason was that 
the Russians refused to agree to the appointment of a neutral president for the 
proposed conciliation commission, and also refused to accept the principle of arbitra- 
tion at all in a treaty with a bourgeois State, while on the other hand they asked 
for a clause empowering either contracting Party to declare the treaty to be auto- 
matically void in the event of the other Party concluding an agreement with any 
other State (see The Times of Nov. 27 and Dec. 4, 1926). 
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Finland was now relieved of all fear of attack on her Russian 
frontier, and she entered into continuously closer relations with the 
Scandinavian States, whose neutrality, maintained throughout 
1914-18, was regarded as impregnable. Estonia and Latvia were left 
to form the buffer States in any Germano-Russian conflict. 

In reply to the German offer for bilateral non-aggression pacts, 
made in May, 1939 to Northern European neutrals, the Scandinavian 
countries acted simultaneously. It will be remembered that the 
Baltic States declared themselves ready to negotiate on these lines, 
and that Denmark followed their example. The other three States, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, agreed on an identical reply. They 
pointed out that strict neutrality was the basis of their foreign policy, 
and that they were determined to maintain that neutrality, but that 
they saw no reason for entering into a non-aggression pact with any 
single Power. The coming Russo-German agreement was not foreseen 
—still less the cynical attack on Finland’s integrity. 

M. B. 


GERMANY’S MINERAL SUPPLIES. II— 
IRON, NICKEL, AND COPPER 


1. IRon 


THERE is some difficulty in adjusting the statistics of imports and 
home production of iron to take account of recent changes in the area ot 
territories controlled by Germany. Assuming, however, that all the 
Polish iron industry is situated in the German-occupied areas (which is 
substantially true), it is possible to draw up a table showing approximatel; 
the position as regards iron supply and consumption in 1938 for what is 
now German-controlled territory as a whole. The results are as follows: 


(million 
metric tons) 
Output from home-produced ore and scrap. : ; 13.9* 
From imported ore, scrap, and new iron 


Total iron supply 


Total steel production ; 
Additions to pig and scrap stocks, plus consumption of 
cast and wrought iron, etc. . ; ; : 2—3 
* The main constituents of these estimates are as follows (from United States 
Bureau of Mines, Foreign Minerals Quarterly, April, 1939): 


Ore Approx. Imports of pig, old iron, and scrap, et 
ss. —_, and of ore from outside present German- 
(’000 metric tons) controlled territories 
Old Reich (1938) . 10,950 3,170 ey , ” 
Austria (1938) . : 2,200 800 F , eee Ser 
‘ Old Reich and Austria 

i 2 2. 
Czecho-Slovakia (1937) 1,817 726 (1938). 2,313 21,927 


Poland (1937) . . 780-234 Czecho-Slovakia (1937) 446 1,374 


Total . . 15,747 Poland (1937). . 652 549 


Total . . 8,411 23,850 





II 


The sources of imports (taking scrap, pig, etc. and the iron content of ore 
together) were as follows : 
Enemy and Overseas 
(’000 metric tons) 

French Empire ‘ . i 

British Empire. , . ‘ ‘ . 1,005 

U.S.A., Central and South America ‘ ; 785 

Spain, Portugal, and Spanish Africa , : 946 


Total " . §,131 


Sources probably still available 


Sweden ; ‘ , . 6,242 
Norway. : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 746 
Denmark . ‘ ; , ‘ : ° 70 
Netherlands ' ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 358 
Belgium . : : d ‘ ‘ ‘ 435 
Luxembourg ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 6 604 
U.S3e | « ; : : : ° : 160 
Yugoslavia : 7 ‘ ; F ‘ 44 

Others : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 41,201 


Total . . . 9,860 
Total imports . ’ ° - 14,991 
Thus, sources which last year supplied 5.1 million tons of iron are now, 
apparently, not available to German territories. Does this constitute a 
crippling deficiency? In the first place, it must be noted that demand for 
some 2 million tons of ore and scrap per year is suspended through the 
inactivity of the Saar. Secondly, the exports of crude and semi-finished 
iron and steel products from the Old Reich last year amounted to 3.7 
million tons, so that the cutting of exports, if it is consistent with the 
maintenance of ore imports from the still available sources, will probably 
enable the existing level of domestic consumption to be kept up. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that both British and German ore con- 
sumptions fell between 1913 and 1916, owing partly to the reduction of 
exports and partly to increased use of scrap. Steel production (in Great 
Britain, at least) rose during the last war. 

It appears, however, that both German ore production and capacity for 
smelting and steel-making are expanding. The two smelting plants of the 
Herman Goring A.G. at Watenstedt and Linz will probably a year or so 
hence have a capacity of some 5 million tons of iron per annum, though, 
since they were being built by a British firm, there may be some delay in 
completing them. To meet the increased demand for ore, the Herman 
Goring A.G.’s mines at Salzgitter, which are believed to have very large 
reserves of low-grade ore, are expected to produce almost 9 million tons of 
this (containing perhaps 2 million tons of metal) in the coming year, and 
to reach eventually an output of 20 million tons (metal content some 
5 million tons). Herr Hitler declared in February 1938 that by 1940 the 
Reich would have an annual ore production of ‘“‘at least 41-45 million 
tons’. This may be a considerable overstatement of the true possibilities, 
but it is likely that output can be raised at an early date considerably 
above the 15.7 million tons mined in what are now German and German- 
occupied territories last year. A rise of 2 or 3 million tons in the total 
metal content next year and more subsequently appears not unlikely. 

_ The import situation is more problematic. What is now German and 
German-occupied territory last year took some 69 per cent of Swedish 
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ore output (which is controlled by the State), and as the production quota 
is being raised by 2 million tons of metal content in the course of this and 
the following years, Germany may increase her supplies from this source, 
Vigorous competitive Allied buying, however, has here a chance to strike 
a really important blow. Of Germany’s other suppliers, the Norwegians 
have little room to expand the percentage of their exports going to her, 
and the same is true of Luxembourg (where most of the output is con- 
sumed in the local steelworks). Yugoslavia, a small producer at present, 
may expand her output, though this is not likely to be a very rapid process, 
and Russia, though a large producer, needs practically all her output for 
her 18 million tons of steel. The development of a large export surplus 
there would require a special effort, particularly in the field of transport. 

In short, though Germany does not seem likely to increase her imports of 
iron on a scale which will make up for lost sources, her internal output is 
capable of being developed, and there is little chance of a serious iron 
shortage unless the Swedish supplies can be cut off. 


2. NICKEL 

Closely connected with the problem of iron supply, however, is that oi 
nickel. This metal is very nearly indispensable for the manufacture oi 
high grade steels for armament work (armour, projectiles, and diesel and 
aero engines) and for mining or boring machinery—uses where sudden and 
heavy stresses have to be withstood. It is also used as a catalyst in several 
important chemical processes. 

The old Reich alone imported in 1938 nickel ore containing 7,913 metri 
tons of metal and, in addition, 3,984 metric tons of metallic nickel—1 1,897 
tons of nickel in all. The principal suppliers, counting metal and metal 
content of ore together, were: 


metric tons metric tons 
Burma . 1,010 U.S.A. . 2338 
Canada . 6,641 United King- 
Holland and dom . 128 
Dutch East Norway . 637 
Indies . 1,883 


The supplies from sources which are now hostile or likely to be cut of 
by the Contraband Control totalled 10,244 tons, or 86 per cent of the 
whole. Until a few years ago, however, considerable quantities of ore 
(reaching a maximum metal content of 1,485 tons in 1934) were imported 
from Greece, so that, if this trade were resumed, 12 per cent or more of 
last year’s requirements might be obtained from this source. 

There is a very small amount of nickel ore available inside Germany 
—at Frankenstein in Saxony—and Greece is the only producing countr) 
in the Balkans. Russia is developing a considerable output, and has even 
claimed recently to be the second producer after Canada, but output in 
1936 was only 2,000 tons, which does not meet her own needs. Her main 
mines are at Orsk and Aktubinsk in the Urals, so that transport difficulties 
may have retarded development. There is no doubt that the Russian 
supplies are capable of considerable expansion, but this would take at 
least two or three years to become effective. 

In the meantime, it is not very likely that Germany has large stocks 
of nickel, though this is not, of course, certain. Since 1933 her total nickel 
imports have expanded less than proportionately to her steel output 
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It is almost certain that the shortage of this metal is a very serious matter 
for her armament industry, for though molybdenum, and, with less ease, 
chromium and manganese, may be used as substitutes, the product is 
generally believed to be markedly inferior. Molybdenum, too, is not easy 
for Germany to obtain, as the United States is the chief producer, and 
Norway is the only considerable source in Europe, though the U.S.S.R. 
claims to be opening up new sources. 


3. COPPER 

Copper is another metal of vital importance in the armament industry. 
In its use as an electrical conductor, it may be replaced by aluminium, 
which is more efficient weight for weight, though not volume for volume, 
but for the driving-bands of projectiles and many other purposes it is not 
easily replaceable. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines Mineral Trade Notes for Sept. 20, 1939, 
summarized the German position in 1938 thus: (the figures include Austria 
and, from Oct. 1, Sudetenland): 

metric tons 
Output from domestic ores . . 26,000 


Output from domestic old and sc rap metal 48,600 
Imports (metal and metal content of ore) . 401,900 


Total national copper supply ‘ . 476,500 


Copper content of brass manufactured . , 153,800 


The Financial News (April 7, 1938) estimated the German reserves of 
copper at the end of 1937 as 1,220,000 to 1,270,000 metric tons, which 
therefore constitutes two or three years’ supply at last year’s rate of 
intake. The wartime rate of consumption, however, may be higher. 

The output from domestic ores and scrap, it appears, therefore, is only 
some 15.2 per cent of last year’s supply. The mines at present in operation 
are at Mansfeld and Rammelsberg, but new mines are being developed 
in Hesse, and deposits have been discovered near Goldberg and Grodnitz 
in Upper Silesia, while Slovakian mines are being improved. The pro- 
bability of a great extension of German internal supply is, however, 
low. 

Of the ores imported in 1938, 329,000 tons or over 50 per cent came from 
Cyprus, France, or the United Kingdom, and another 27,000 tons from 
Spain, so that sources which last year supplied almost 55 per cent of 
Germany’s ore imports are now cut off. Insufficient data are available 
for computing what proportion of the total metal content this comprises 
Of the metal imports, 260,000 tons out of 300,000, or 87 per cent, came 
from the British Empire (106,000), the United States (74,000), Chile 
(40,000), or the Belgian Congo (40,000), which sources will presumably 
now be cut off. The chief mine in Yugoslavia, moreover, which last year 
supplied 6,630 tons of copper to Germany, and might, under peace con- 
ditions have supplied more (since it exported 31,520 tons in all), is French 
owned, so that it is doubtful whether it is now available to her. 

Thus, it seems certain that sources which last year provided something 
like three- -quarters of Germany’s national copper supply are now out of 
her reach. Nor are alternative supplies easily available. Russia is a 
considerable producer (90,660 tons in 1937) but is also a net importer, 
having taken 65,000 tons from elsewhere in 1937 and 49,000 in 1938. 
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Though new mines have been opened in the Urals, Kazakstan, and Centra] 
Asia, it is not likely that there will be a surplus to eke out German supplies 
for several years at least. It must be remembered, however, that the 
German stocks are probably sufficient to last for some time to come, and 
her import figures are so unreliable that, as with the other metals here 
considered, these stocks may be very much larger than appears. 

A ce 


ECONOMIC WARFARE: 
BRITISH MEASURES AGAINST GERMANY 


ON Nov. 30 the Ministry of Economic Warfare issued a statement 


replying to the German contention that the blockade of their exports 


was illegal, and violated the Declaration of Paris of 1856. It pointed out 


that Germany herself had violated that Treaty by sinking neutral ships 


regardless of what goods they were carrying. She had also violated th 

article providing that non-contraband neutral goods should be immun 

from seizure even in an enemy ship, because ‘she had sunk numerous 
British ships regardless of whether they carried neutral goods. 

She destroyed the goods irrespective of their liability to seizure, and 
she destroyed the ships as well even if they were neutral. 

The British Government’s action against Germany was admitted) 
an act of reprisals, and it was accordingly beside the point to discuss 
whether or not it would have been justifiable on the basis of ordinary 
legal principle. It was justifiable as a reply to prior German illegalities 
and was based on the established right of a belligerent to take reprisal 
if the enemy acted illegally. 

The doctrine of reprisals derived from the Roman /ex talionis 
celebrated example occurred during the Napoleonic Wars, when Bonapart 
illegally purported, by the Berlin Decrees, to forbid all neutrals to trad 
with England. Great Britain replied by Orders-in-Council which had t! 
object of cutting off all enemy commerce. 

In the last war, also, illegal German submarine and mine action was 
answered by an Order-in-Council in March 1915, and another in Fel 
1917, cutting off German sea-borne exports. 


THE NAVICERT SYSTEM 

The British system of Navicerts came into operation on Dec. 1, and 
applied to exports from the U.S.A. to certain European neutral countries 
It provided that shippers could obtain exemption from liability t 
detention and examination of cargoes by furnishing beforehand to thi 
British representatives in the ports of shipment details of the goods | 
be exported, the name of the consignee and of the country of destination 
and the name of the vessel, with its date of sailing. 

On Dec. 5 the operation of the system was extended to apply to ship 
ments from Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay to Denmark, Iceland, Norwa! 
Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Netherlands, Belgiun 
and Italy. 

A further extension was made on Dec. 6, adding Hungary, Portugal 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia to the countries of destination, and applying 
to shipments from all four American countries: Argentina, Brazil, Urugua\ 
and the United States. 
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THE BRITISH ORDER-IN-COUNCIL 


lHE King signed on Nov. 27 an Order-in-Council providing for the block- 
ade of German exports to be imposed as from Dec. 4. It was described as 
an ‘“‘Order-in-Council framing reprisals for restricting further the commerce 
of Germany”, and in its preamble it set out the actions and methods of 
warfare of Germany which gave the British Government ‘‘an unquestion- 
able right of retaliation”’. 

Among these actions were: the sinking of Allied and neutral vessels in 
violation of the submarine protocol of 1936, signed by Germany; and the 
sinking by mines laid indiscriminately and without notification of Allied 
and neutral vessels in contravention of the Hague Convention No. 8 of 
1907. 

The sinkings of these vessels had been effected without regard to their 
nationality or destination, or the ownership or destination of their cargoes, 
and it was manifest that Germany had deliberately embarked on a policy of 
trying to destroy all sea-borne trade between the Allied and other countries 
by ruthless methods contrary to the laws and customs of war, the rights of 
neutrals, and the obligations of humanity. The text of the Order was as 
follows: 

1. Every merchant vessel which sailed from any enemy port, including 
any port in territory under enemy occupation or control, after the 4th day 
of December, 1939, may be required to discharge in a British or Allied port 
any goods on board laden in such enemy port. 

2. Every merchant vessel which sailed from a port other than an enemy 
port after the 4th day of December, 1939, having on board goods which 
are of enemy origin, or are enemy property, may be required to discharge 
such goods in a British or Allied port. 

3. Goods discharged in a British port under either of the preceding 
articles shall be placed in the custody of the Marshal of the Prize Court, 
and, unless the Court orders them to be requisitioned for the use of his 
Majesty, shall be detained or sold under the direction of the Court. The 
proceeds of goods so sold shall be paid into Court. 

On the conclusion of peace such proceeds and any goods detained but not 
sold shall be dealt with in such manner as the Court may in the circum- 
stances deem just, provided that nething herein shall prevent the payment 
out of Court of any such proceeds or the release of any goods at any time, 

(a) if it be shown to the satisfaction of the Court that the goods had 
become neutral property before the date of this order, or 
(b) with the consent of the proper officer of the Crown. 

+. The law and practice in Prize shall, so far as appliable, be followed in 
all cases arising under this Order. 

5. Nothing in this Order shall affect the liability of any vessel or goods to 
seizure or condemnation independently of this Order. 

6. For the purposes of this Order the words ‘‘goods which are of enemy 
origin” shali include goods having their origin in any territory under 
enemy occupation or control, and the words ‘“‘goods which are enemy 
property” shall include goods belonging to any person in any such territory. 

7. Proceedings under this Order may be taken in any prize court having 
jurisdiction to which the Prize Court Rules, 1939 (A) apply. 

8. For the purposes of this Order the words “British port’’ mean any 
port within the jurisdiction of any prize court to which the Prize Court 
Rules, 1939, apply. 
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THE FINNISH GOVERNMENT WHITE BOOK 


ON Dec. 11 the Government of Finland issued a White Book giving details 
of the progress of the negotiations in Moscow, and outlining the Soviet 
demands and Finland’s attitude. The demands were presented to Finland 
at the meeting on Oct. 14. They included one “To make possible the block- 
ing of the Gulf of Finland by artillery from both coasts, to prevent enemy 
warships or transports entering the Gulf of Finland’. ; 

Other Soviet demands were, ‘‘To make it possible to prevent any enemy 
gaining access to those islands in the Gulf of Finland situated west and 
north-west of the entrance to Leningrad. 

“To move the Finnish frontier along the Karelian isthmus, now 20 
miles from Leningrad—that is, within the range of big guns—to positions 
somewhat farther north and north-west. 

“To adjust the frontier in the north in the Petsamo region, where the 
frontier was badly and artificially drawn” (in accordance with a map 
annexed). 

It was then stated that the following questions of common interest 
should be settled by mutual arrangement: 

“First: Leasing to the Soviet Union for 30 years the port of Hangé and 
the territory adjoining situated within a radius of 5 to 6 nautical miles 
to the south and east, and three to the north and west, for the purpose of 
establishing a naval base with coastal artillery capable, in conjunction 
with the naval base at Paldiski (Estonia), of blocking access to the Gulf of 
Finland. 

“For the protection of the naval base the Finnish Government should 
permit the Soviet Union to maintain in the port of Hangé the following 
One infantry regiment, two anti-aircraft batteries, three Air Force regi- 
ments, one battalion of armoured cars—the total not to exceed 5,000 men 

“Finland, in exchange for other territories, should grant the following: 
The islands of Suursaari, Sriskara, Lavanskari, Tytarskari and Koivisto 
part of the Karelian isthmus to a total of about 1,066 square miles. 

“In exchange for the territories mentioned the Soviet Union cedes to the 
Republic of Finland the Soviet territory in the districts of Repola and 
Porajarpi to the extent of about 2,134 square miles. 

“The Non-Aggression Treaty between the Soviet Union and Finland 
should be strengthened, and should provide that the two parties undertak 
not to join any groups or alliance directly or indirectly hostile to either 
party. 

“The Soviet Union has no objection to the fortification of the Aaland 
Islands by Finland, provided that no foreign Power—Sweden included— 
is concerned in their fortification.” 

The White Book made it clear that the Soviet Union was insistent on 
leasing the port of Hangé, saying: 

“The Soviet Government is unable to withdraw this proposal regarding 
placing a naval base at the disposal of the Soviet Union at Hangé becaust 
it considers this proposal an absolutely indispensable minimum for safe- 
guarding the defences of Leningrad.”’ 


After outlining the details of the negotiations and giving evidence 0! 
Russian aggression, the White Book concluded: 

“The Soviet Union has thus clearly revealed that she intends, despite 
everything, and eschewing no means, to continue her armed attack 
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Finland until she is in a position to impose her authority and thus destroy 
Finland’s independence and entire existence, despite the directly contrary 
assurances given by M. Molotoff, Soviet Premier and Foreign Commissar, 
in an official speech made during the negotiations.” 

The White Book revealed that the Finnish counter-proposals included 
willingness to cede all the islands mentioned except Suursaari (Hogland) 
which Finland desired to discuss further. 

Finland was adamant about leasing the port of Hangé, maintaining that 
this would be inconsistent with Finland’s policy of strict neutrality. 

Later, the Soviet Union proposed to buy Hangé and territory adjacent 
to it, maintaining that this purchase would be in accordance with Finland’s 
neutrality obligations. Finland, however, refused. 

The decision of the Finnish Government in rejecting the Soviet demands 
is contained in a long memorandum presented to the League by the Finnish 
delegate, M. Holsti, and which is also published in the Finnish White Book. 

The memorandum said: “The statement that Finland maintained an 
unyielding attitude to the Soviet Union’s territorial proposals, or that 
Finland was under the influence of a third Power, is as unfounded as any 
statement can be.” 

It denied entirely the Soviet version of the alleged incident at Mainila. 


LGRD HALIFAX’S SPEECH OF DECEMBER 5 


IN the House of Lords on Dec. 5 the Foreign Secretary, summarizing 
Great Britain’s war aims, said they desired that peoples who had been 
deprived of their independence should recover their liberties, to redeem 
the peoples of Europe from the constant fear of German aggression and 
to safeguard their own freedom and security. 

They did not seck aggrandizement nor to redraw the map in their own 
interests; still less were they moved by any spirit of vengeance. On the 
contrary. If Germany could restore the confidence she had destroyed 
they aimed at a settlement which would encourage her to take her rightful 
place in Europe, and they wished to create an international order in which 
all peoples, secure under the reign of law, could determine their political 
and economic life free from the interference of their more powerful 
neighbours. He went on: 

“To this end we would be willing to give our best, in full co-operation 
with other nations, including Germany, to the work of political and 
economic reconstruction, for only so do we believe that the ordered 
international life of Europe can be preserved.” 

As to the precise terms on which they should be willing to stop war, 
M. Daladier in a recent speech might have added ‘‘and the United King- 
dom” when he said that France would lay down her arms when she 
could treat with a Government whose signature could be trusted and 
when the wrongs caused to weaker nations could be righted and the reign 
of security established. 

No conference could be counted successful unless the German habit of 
disregarding assurances was abandoned, and that was a fundamental 
reversal of what had hitherto been German policy. “It is really little 
use,” he added, ‘‘deluding ourselves with wishful thinking about the 
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results to be achieved by a conference unti] the primary lesson has been 
learnt by those who would take part—that force is a bad plan. There is 
no evidence yet that the German Government have learnt that primary 
lesson.” } 

Two prerequisites for a conference were evidence that the German 
Government would accept terms corresponding to the purposes for which 
the Allies had taken up arms, and security that the settlement would be 
respected. Unless aggression were shown to have failed the world would 
be left in the same precarious and intolerable suspense of the last few 
years. 


The toll of evil flowing from the German example and practice of 
aggression grew, and they had witnessed what had been universally 
condemned as an inexcusable act of aggression by one of the largest 
upon one of the smallest but most highly civilized nations of Europe, on 
the pretext that a nation of under 4,000,000 had hostile designs against 
180,000,000. 

“The Russian attack on Finland seems to me to be a direct consequence 
of German policy,” he said. ‘““By the agreement which he thought would 
give him a free hand to attack Poland it would seem that Herr Hitler 
bartered what was not his property to barter—the liberties of the Baltic 
peoples. The sequence of events has shown how wide is the damage once 
the floodgates are opened.”’ 

Referring, then, to the negotiations with the Soviet Government, he 
said: 

“Earlier in the year we tried to improve our relations with Russia, but 
always maintained the position that rights of third parties must remain 
intact and unaffected by our negotiations. 

“TI think that events have shown that the judgment and instinct of 
the British Government in refusing agreement with the Soviet Government 
on the terms of formulae covering cases of indirect aggression on the 
Baltic States were right, for it is now claimed that these formulae might 
well have been the cloak of ulterior designs, and I have little doubt that 
the people of this country would prefer to face difficulties and embarrass- 
ments rather than feel that we had compromised the honour of this 
country and the Commonwealth.” 

He little thought last summer, when he said that, if encirclement there 
was, Germany was herself responsible for it, that she would so soon be 
extending self-encirclement in a direction which must give the German 
people food for anxious thought. 

He had heard it suggested that immediate peace on almost any terms 
would be desirable in order to save Western civilization. That view 
was short-sighted. In the last few days the Polish Government had 
issued an account of the terrible acts of oppression and savagery per- 
petrated in German-occupied Poland. They also heard something, though 
not all, of the tyranny in Prague and the menace to other countries. 


As to neutrals’ protests about the reprisals against German exports, 
the British Government, having accepted the rights given them by 
international law, did their best to apply their policy with restraint and 
consideration. 

“We try to alleviate hardship to neutral trade,” he stated, “‘and nothing 
we have done on the sea has brought inte peril the life of any neutral 
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citizen. Germany has ruthlessly violated neutral rights and destroyed 
neutral life. In that light neutrals should judge the actions forced on us 
by German methods of war. 

“It is such considerations as these that have brought our people and 
their Allies to their present resolve to see this war through. They under- 
stand well enough what is at stake. They don’t expect an easy victory. 
They don’t underrate the skill, power, and determination of the enemy. 
Nor do they count on an early collapse on the enemy’s home front. But 
they do know the quality of their own resolution, and they know that the 
rec ognition of the issues at stake will keep that resolve both united and 
intense. 

Where physical force was invoked for the destruction of moral and 
material values on which their very life depended, it was in the last resort 
only by force that the ravages of the evil spirit could be resisted and 
curtailed. 

It had been said that a new order in Europe could only come through 
the surrender in some measure of sovereign rights in order to clear the 
way for some more organic union. They would only court disaster if 
they forgot that no paper plan could endure that did not freely spring 
from the will of the peoples. That alone could give it vigour and life. 

When they saw the rank growth of the doctrine of brute force and 
pictured how, if unchecked, it would choke all the other plants on which 
the human race depended for sustenance and life, most of them recognized 
that there could be no mere temporary truce or patched-up armistice, 
that would bring no real relief. 

“Our people are sometimes, perhaps, slow to grasp the full implication 
of events,” he said, “or to draw deductions which force upon them the 
necessity for grave decisions. But their judgment is shrewd and astonish- 
ingly sure. It is just because they have come to see with perfect clarity 
how impossible life is to-day on the conditions created by the present 
rulers of Germany that there is no inconsistency between their desire 
for peace and their deep determination to see this struggle through until 
their purpose is attained.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR 
AT SEA, DECEMBER 6 


IN a review of the first three months of the naval war in the House of 
Commons on Dec. 6 Mr. Winston Churchill explained the magnitude of 
the task borne by the Royal Navy in the protection of sea-borne commerce. 
They had always over 2,000 ships at sea, and between 100 and 150 ships 
moved every day in and out of United Kingdom harbours alone. This 
traffic had to be maintained in the teeth of U-boat attack which never 
hesitated to break the conventions of civilized warfare. In addition ships 
had been attacked from the air, magnetic mines had been dropped from 
aeroplanes or laid by submarines on the approaches to British harbours 
under conditions contrary to accepted rules of sea warfare and specific 
German engagements. 
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In addition, two of the so-called “‘pocket’’ battleships and certainly one 
other cruiser had been loose for many weeks past in the North and South 
Atlantic or near Madagascar in the Indian Ocean. Further, the Navy 
was charged with cleansing the seas of German commerce and arresting 
every German vessel and every scrap of cargo in which Germany was 
interested. 

Mr. Churchill then went on to describe how this task was carried out. 

“The destruction of the U-boats is proceeding normally and in accord- 
ance with the estimate I gave to the House of between two and four a week: 
that is to say, at a rate superior to what we believe to be the German power 
of replacing U-boats and of replacing competently trained U-boat captains 
and crews. 

‘When I see statements, as I have done lately, that Germany, during 
1940, will have as many as 400 U-boats in commission, and that they are 
producing these vessels ‘‘by the chain-belt system’’, I wonder if they are 
producing the U-boat captains and crews by a similar method. If so, it 
seems likely that our rate of destruction might well have to undergo a 
similar expansion. 

“Enterprise and daring have been shown by U-boat commanders who 
seek to emulate the exploits of Scapa Flow by penetrating our defended 
harbours, and several graves of U-boats lie upon their approaches.”’ 

U-boats had been very active the previous week, and the Admiralty 
were inclined to think that five had certainly met their fate. These figures 
were independent of any results achieved by the French Navy. In 1940 
there would be great reinforcements in the hunting craft in home waters, 
already tripled since the beginning of the war. 

Mr. Churchill then repeated the warning that a steady flow of losses 
must be expected, and that occasional disasters would occur, but said 
they were getting the better of the menace. The U-boats tended to turn 
from using the gun to using the torpedo, and from summoning ships on the 
surface to sinking them at sight without warning or provision for their 
crews. This form of warfare, more ruthless, was, however, less effective, 
since under-water attack by a torpedo could only be delivered at a quarter 
of the speed possible to U-boats operating on the surface. 

In addition to the armed merchant cruisers the Navy had armed already 
more than a thousand merchant ships for self-defence, and before long 
two thousand would be so armed. The efficacy of the “‘Asdic’’ method 
of detection was being increasingly proved. 


The convoy system, he went on, was operating very successfully. Its 
success was probably one of the reasons why the U-boats preferred in- 
creasingly to attack ships of neutral countries rather than British and 
French ships sailing under convoy. The losses of British merchant ships 
in October were half what they were in September, and in November two- 
thirds what they were in October. On the other hand, neutral losses 
increased. They lost half as much again in October as in September, and 
twice as much in November as in October. He suggested that neutrals 
might do well to charter their ships to Great Britain for the duration of the 
war, and thereby be guaranteed against loss. The Ministry of Shipping 
had already arranged the charter of several millions of tonnage. 

He went on to describe the use of magnetic mines deposited secretly at 
night, and compared it with the warfare of the I.R.A., “leaving the bomb 
in the parcels office at the railway station’’. In the third month of the war 
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neutral losses by mines had been twice as great as British losses, and neutral 
losses of all kinds one-third greater than belligerent losses. “‘So far as the 
sea war is concerned, German friendship has proved far more poisonous 
than German enmity”’. 

As the Prime Minister had stated, the secrets of the magnetic mine were 
alreadv known to them before the first was laid in British waters, and 
means were now forthcoming to cope with the danger. 

The recklessness of the latest attack on neutrals, and the breach of 
international agreements which it involved, had led to the placing of a 
retaliatory embargo on the export of goods of German ownership or origin. 
This measure was:taken in the last war, and under it German oversea 
exporting power had been rapidly destroyed and with it the power of 
building up new credits abroad. 

German claims that they had secured the mastery of the seas by the 
new minelaying devices did not bear the test of figures. Britain began the 
war with 21,000,000 tons of merchant shipping (including small craft). 
Out of this total they had lost about 340,000 tons. On the other hand, they 
had gained by transfer from foreign flags, by taking prizes, and by new 
building about 280,000 tons, thus leaving a net loss of about 60,000 tons. 
For every thousand tons of British shipping sunk 110,000 tons had entered 
British ports. In November nearly a quarter of a million tens of shipping 
entered or cleared from British harbours for every thousand tons lost. The 
losses which had fallen on the protecting ships of the Navy were necessarily 
heavier than on the merchant ships. The Navy had never been at sea for 
so many days each month as in this war. All losses were published at the 
first possible moment without exception. Damage to naval ships was not 
published unless it was certainly known to the enemy. Ships quite often 
were repaired within a few weeks, and there was no need to inform the 
enemy. The British naval losses in these three months were two great 
ships—the Courageous and the Royal Oak—two destroyers, and the sub- 
marine which was blown up by accident; in all about 50,000 tons. They had 
at present building, much of it in an advanced stage, nearly 1 million tons 
of warships. They had also lost one of the fifty armed merchant cruisers, 
the Rawalpindi, whose glorious fight against overwhelming odds deserved 
the respect and honour of the House and the nation. 

Mr. Churchill recalled that during the first three months of war in 1914 
their losses were more than double what they had now suffered. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


November 28 


The French communiqués reported a quiet day, after an uneventful 
night. The German report stated that there had been slight patrol activity 
in some sections. Air activity was limited by bad weather. A reconnais- 
sance detachment captured 8 French prisoners. 

The Air Ministry announced that one of the R.A.F. long-range fighter 
patrols, which had been sent out to search for enemy mine-laying sea- 
planes, reconnoitred the seaplane base at Borkum and there found and 
attacked with machine-gun fire 3 of these seaplanes. They were engaged 
by heavy anti-aircraft fire, to which they replied. All had returned safely. 

The German News Agency stated that ‘‘British aeroplanes attacked the 
aerodrome at Borkum during the afternoon but were repulsed. The 
British machines used machine-guns, but dropped no bombs”. 

The Air Ministry also announced that R.A.F. machines carried out a 
successful flight over North-West Germany on the night of Nov. 27. 

The French Ministry of Marine announced the capture of the German 
steamers Trifels and Santa Fé, with cargoes of coffee, petrol, and wheat. 

The Admiralty stated that a claim made on the German wireless that a 
10,000 ton cruiser of the London class had been destroyed by a U-boat 
east of the Shetlands was devoid of truth. 

The British steamer Rubislaw was sunk by a mine off a south-east coast 
port, with the loss of 13 lives. 


November 29 


The French communiqué reported no incident of importance, but 
harassing fire by their artillery and a few patrol encounters. It was un- 
officially reported that two platoons had carried out valuable reconnais- 
sances in the Vosges the previous day. 

German raiders appeared off the coast of Northumberland and off the 
Firth of Forth. In the former area a Heinkel machine was shot down, and 
in the latter the raiders were driven off pursued by British fighters. No 
bombs were dropped. 

Two German seaplanes were reported to have come down off the Nor- 
wegian coast, and their crews saved. 


November 30 


The French communiqués reported only ‘‘the usual activity of patrols’ 
and the German High Command stated that there had been weak local 
artillery fire. The air reconnaissance against Great Britain was continued. 

French wireless bulletins reported the capture of some prisoners by at 
ambush in the Vosges sector. 

The Air Ministry reported the shooting down of a German seaplane i 
the North Sea. The crew were rescued by a Norwegian ship. A German 
aircraft was also sighted north of the Firth of Forth, and was chased of! 
by R.A.F. fighters. 

The French Ministry of Marine announced that one of their destroyels 
had successfully attacked a U-boat. 

The loss was reported of the British steamers Uskmouth, sunk by ‘ 
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U-boat on Nov. 25, and Sheaf Crest, sunk by a mine off the south-east 
coast that day, and of a Greek steamer, sunk off the Irish coast on Nov. 26, 
with the loss of 22 lives. 


December 1 


The French communiqués reported some artillery fire during the night, 
and the repulse of a German raid the previous evening. By day there had 
been patrol encounters and reciprocal artillery action. 

The German High Command stated that 4 flying boats had been forced 
down on Nov. 29 in the North Sea by bad weather and were “partially 
damaged”. 

The Finnish steamer Mercator was sunk by a mine off the Scottish coast 
and the British steamer Dalryan off the south-east coast. The Norwegian 
steamers Realf and Arcturus were blown up and sunk in the North Sea. 


December 2 


The French communiqués reported that both the night and the day had 
been quiet, and that owing to the weather the air forces on both sides were 
inactive. The German report was practically identical. 

The Paris wireless bulletins reported incessant movements of troops in 
front of the Dutch and Belgian frontiers, and reports trom Brussels stated 
that there was great activity opposite the Luxemburg frontier and along 
the Moselle. 

The crew of a U-boat were landed at a Scottish port. They numbered 
5 officers and 38 men. 

The German liner Watusst was scuttled by her crew off the east coast of 
South Africa when stopped by South African Air Force bombers. 

The German steamer Eilbek and the trawler Sophie Busse were captured 
and brought into British ports. The British tanker San Calisto was sunk 
by mines off the south-east coast of England. Several of the crew were 
injured. The London steamer Eskdene was also sunk by a mine. 

The Danish steamer Ove Toft was sunk by a U-boat in the North Sea. 
Six of the crew were lost. 


December 3 


The French communiqués reported a quiet day, with patrol activity at 
various points and some artillery action. The German High Command 
reported activity of reconnaissance troops and minor artillery activity; also 
minor German and enemy air activity between the Rhine and the Moselle 
and in the district of Karlsruhe and Freiburg. 

_ The Germans were stated to be concentrating large numbers of bombers 
in the Frankfort region of the Rhine Valley. 

The Air Ministry announced that a strong formation of R.A.F. bombers 
had carried out an attack on German warships in the vicinity of Heligo- 
land. Direct hits were obtained with heavy bombs. A considerable anti- 
aircraft fire was met, and a Messerschmitt fighter, the only enemy fighter 
encountered, was shot down. All the aircraft returned. 

The German News Agency reported that an “unsuccessful” raid had 
been made on Heligoland, and later, that the enemy planes were only 
able to drop a few bombs which did very slight material damage. One 
fishing boat was sunk. ; 
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A coastal reconnaissance machine, while on patrol over the North Sea, 
bombed and destroyed a U-boat surprised on the surface. The destruction 
of 2 other U-boats was also reported, one in the North Sea and the other 
in the Bristol Channel. The whole crew of the latter were rescued. 

The Swedish steamer Rudolf was sunk by a mine near the Firth of Tay, 
She was carrying coal to Sweden. 


December 4 


The French communiqués reported local activity of the units in contact 
only, and the German communiqué stated that there was nothing of im- 
portance to report. 

The Admiralty announced that the Doric Star had been attacked by a 
German raider some 400 miles west of Walvis Bay on her way from 
Australia. 

It was announced in London that the total number of German merchant 
ships put out of action by the Allies up to Dec. 2 was 33, aggregating 
171,390 tons. Only 4 lives had been lost, and those by gunfire from a 
German U-boat which shelled the Borkum. 

The number of prisoners of war in England taken from U-boats was 144. 

A German guardship was sunk by a German mine off Langeland island. 
The British steamer Horsted was sunk by a U-boat off the east coast, with 
the loss of 5 lives. 

The Norwegian steamer Primula sank in the North Sea after an 
explosion. Eight of the crew were lost. 


December 5 


The French communiqués reported patrol and artillery activity during 
the night, and the failure of a number of German raids. The Germans 
reported further intensive and harassing artillery fire by the enemy east 
of the Moselle. Otherwise only slight local fighting. 

The press reported heavy artillery fire on the Luxemburg frontier. 
German reconnaissance aircraft were active over French territory, and 
French machines over Karlsruhe and Freiburg. 


December 6 


The French communiqués stated that there was nothing of importance 
to report, but their patrols had been active. The Germans reported “No 
particular events”. According to unofficial reports they attempted 
6 raids with small forces in Lorraine over a front of about 11 miles. 
All were repulsed, and no French troops were taken prisoner. 

Intense activity was reported on the roads around Trier. 

The Air Ministry announced that a successful reconnaissance flight 
was carried out over North Germany during the evening. It also denied 
as completely untrue the German statement that British aircraft flew over 
Denmark. 

The German wireless stated that “Strong British Air Force units flew 
this evening over the Friesian Islands and Schleswig-Holstein. At many 
points German anti-aircraft guns went into action, forcing the British 
machines to withdraw towards the north. No bombs were dropped”. 

The News Agency, reporting the flight, said, “According to unimpeach- 
able observers the aeroplanes flew over Danish territory, thus adding to 
the list of unscrupulous British violations of neutrality”. 
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The British Air Ministry also announced that a German aeroplane 
had fallen into the sea off the Norfolk coast and the body of the pilot 
washed ashore. This was after some enemy air activity during the night 
off the east coast. 

It was presumed that the machine was engaged on mine-laying opera- 
tions. 

Several engagements took place over the North Sea with enemy air- 
craft, and 2 Dorniers were damaged. One R.A.F. machine failed to 
return. 

The naval authorities in Cape Town announced the capture in the 
South Atlantic by a British warship of the German steamer Ussukuma. 
An attempt to scuttle her was stated to have been prevented. 

The Greck steamer Paralos was sunk in the Thames Estuary, and 
3 of the crew killed. She was carrying German coal. The British trawler 
Washington was sunk by a mine, and 8 men killed. 

The British steamer Huntsman was reported missing, presumed lost. 
The Norwegian tanker Britta was sunk off the west coast of England, and 
6 lives lost. 


December 7 


The French communiqué reported marked activity during the night by 
the patrols on both sides; and a quiet day. The Germans reported light 
artillery action only. 

Unofficial reports stated that the Maginot Line had been extended 
and duplicated since the war began to such an extent that its strength 
had been practically doubled. 

A German raid against a French post in the Wissembourg sector was 
pushed forward with great determination, but was eventually repulsed 
when counter-attacked in the flank by a French party. 

The Air Ministry announced that 9 enemy planes approached the Firth 
of Forth, and were engaged by fighter aircraft, which drove them off. 
Five were seen to be hit. No bombs were dropped. R.A.F. fighters also 
chased out to sea 2 enemy machines off the north-east coast. 

A German communiqué stated that air reconnaissances had been carried 
out the previous day over England and Scotland, including the Shetland 
Islands. Two of the machines had come into conflict with a British plane 
in the neighbourhood of Texel, and a fierce fight ensued, ending in one of 
the German aircraft driving full tilt at the enemy. Both fell in the sea, 
and the crew of the German were picked up by a German trawler. 

The Dutch steamer Tajandoen was torpcdoid some 30 miles north of 
Ushant, with the loss of 6 lives. 

The Swedish steamer Vinga sank after an explosion, and the British 
steamer Thomas Walton sank off the coast of Norway, with the loss of 13 
lives. She was believed to have been torpedoed. 

The British destroyer Jersey was damaged by a torpedo and 10 of the 
crew killed. She reached harbour safely for repairs. 


December 8 


The French communiqué reported only local activity of contact units, 
and the German stated there had been slight reconnaissance activity. 
French chaser aircraft were stated to have been busy over the German 
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lines the previous day, and German ‘planes made several reconnaissance 
flights over eastern France. 

The Air Ministry announced that ‘“‘enemy aircraft were reported off 
the east coast during the night. Fighter aircraft were sent up to inter- 
cept them. One enemy aircraft approached the Thames Estuary and was 
driven off by anti-aircraft fire. 

“There is no truth in the German statement that one of their recon- 
naissance aircraft reached London yesterday.” 

The Ministry also denied that any German machines flew over the 
west of England the previous day. 

It was also announced that 2 U-boats were attacked during the day 
by aircraft of the Coastal Command. Both were almost certainly destroyed. 

A German naval launch was sunk by a mine off Langeland, and 10 
lives lost. 

The loss was reported of the British steamer Navasota, torpedoed and 
sunk in the Atlantic, with the loss of 43 Jives; also of the London steamer 
Merel, sunk by a mine off the south-east coast. Fifteen lives were lost. 


December 9 


The French communiqués reported infantry and artillery activity at 
various points, and patrols on either side during the day. An enemy raid 
without result. The Germans reported slightly more intensive artillery 
activity at some points, and claimed to have blown up two enemy dug- 
outs south-west of Merzig, on French soil. Three more were rendered 
unusable. 

Their air force carried out increased reconnaissance, when they wer 
attacked unsuccessfully by fighter planes. They all returned safely. 

The German steamer Henning Oldendorff was captured by a British 
warship and brought into port. 

The British steamer Brandon was torpedoed and sunk off the west coast 
of England, with the loss of 9 lives, and the small steamer Corea was sunk 
by an explosion off the east coast. 

The small Estonian steamer Kasart was sunk by a submarine in the 
Gulf of Finland. 


December 10 


It was announced that British troops had taken over a sector of the 
Maginot Line from the French. 

The French communiqué stated that there was nothing of importance 
to report, and the German report was similar. 

The loss was reported of the Danish collier Scotia, sunk in the North 
Sea with the loss of 19 lives, of the small Dutch motor-ship Immingham 
which struck a mine near the Dutch coast; and of the Norwegian vess¢! 
Gimle, which sank after an explosion off the east coast of England. 


December 11 


The French communiqués reported very reduced activity, and the 
Germans stated that between the Moselle and the Pfalzerwald there was 
slight artillery fire. 

Many raiding patrols were sent out by both sides, and the Germans 
made strong attacks on French advanced posts south and south-east 0! 
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Saarbriicken, but were repulsed. In the hills west of the Vosges the French 
ambushed a patrol and took some prisoners. 

The inhabitants of villages on the river Sure, on the German-Luxem- 
burg frontier, were ordered to leave, and troop movements were reported 
to be very frequent on the German side, both towards Trier and, in the 
opposite direction, towards Echternacherbriick. 

The Admiralty announced that the drifter Ray of Hope was sunk by a 
mine on Dec. 10 with the loss of 9 lives, off the south-east coast. The 
steamer Willowpool was set on fire in the North Sea. 

The Greek steamer Garoufalia was sunk by a U-boat off the Norwegian 
coast, with the loss of 4 lives. The following British steamers were posted 
as missing, and so long overdue that they must be presumed lost: the 
Huntsman, Ashlea, Newton Beech, and Trevanion. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Nov. 29.—It was understood that the barter agreement with Germany, 
for the exchange of wheat and wool for German railway rolling stock, etc., 
had broken down, owing to the inability of Germany to carry out the 
contract. 

Dec. 3.—La Prensa of Buenos Ayres, commenting on the setting up of 
the puppet government in Finland, said “the Soviet aggression proves to 
the world the danger of Soviet methods, since it appears that its policy is 
to utilize emissaries in all countries, who remain hidden until an opportune 
moment”’. 

Dec. 4.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the League Secretariat 
suggesting that, before consideration of other matters, the Council should 
make a formal protest against the Russian act of aggression. He said that 
the violation of the principles of the Covenant justified the immediate 
expulsion of Russia from the League, and the creation of internal fronts 
in other countries in order to facilitate the extension of Communism 
constituted a danger to which peoples who valued respect for life, con- 
science, and human liberty could not be indifferent. 


AUSTRALIA 

Nov. 29.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Special Division (the Second A.I.F.) would proceed oversea early in 1940. 
It would be over optimistic to imagine that there would not be fighting in 
Europe on a great scale before many months had passed, and an effort 
of the first magnitude would be required to defeat Germany’s enormous 
and well trained army. 

He hoped the sending of the Division abroad would afford the most 
eloquent answer to the broadcast German propaganda alleging that the 
Dominions were not at one with Britain. 

An opposition motion that Australia’s man-power was required for the 
defence of the country and against the dispatch of expeditionary forces 
was defeated by 33 votes to 28. 

Dec. 8.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said, ‘Australia’s real 
frontiers are not only here but on the Rhine and on the east coast of 
England. If Britain lost the war Australia would be lost with it... .” 


BELGIUM 
Nov. 28.—Several aeroplanes were sighted flying over Belgian territory 


and were fired on. 
Nov. 29.—The Government, having ascertained that the aircraft were 


German, sent a protest to Berlin. 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 

Nov. 28.—A decree was issued (in Berlin) providing that “compulsory 
labour service for projects of particular State importance” was to be 
enforced in the Protectorate. 

Nov. 29.—Reports reaching Belgrade gave the strength of the German 
forces in the Protectorate, including S.S. men, at 250,000, many of whom 
were stationed in Southern Bohemia near the Austrian frontier and across 
the road and rail communication towards the Danube. In Prague itself 
there were 70,000 troops. 
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Dec. 2.—Herr Henlein and Dr. Ley broadcast from Prague threats to 
the Czechs that any attempts at sabotage would be severely punished. 
Henlein said “the Czechs should realize that wherever the Swastika flies 
it flies for ever. They should also free themselves from dreams of a Czech 
Legion, or they will lead themselves to destruction. . . . Sabotage is going 
to be treated with the greatest severity. Who is not with us is against us. 
Who is against us will be destroyed’. 

Herr Frank also made a speech giving a “‘last warning”’ that any further 
demonstrations would be ruthlessly suppressed. 


BULGARIA 


Dec. 11.—An air convention with Russia was signed in Sofia establishing 
a service between there and Moscow, via Burgas and Odessa. 


CANADA 


Nov. 28.—The Governor-General, speaking at Toronto, said that the 
issue of the war had been clarified into something simple—the restoration 
of order and decency to the world. The contest was between peoples, and 
the steady maintenance of the national moral would make victory certain. 

The dictators had done civilization a service by making them realize 
what were its foundations. In conclusion, he pleaded for the revival of 
the Christian faith and morality which were now challenged, and ended 
by saying “‘Let us remember that in this fight we are God’s chivalry’”’. 

Dec. 9—The Royal Canadian Air Force announced that there had 
been 6,500 applications for enlistment since September, and that recruits, 
including Americans, were still applying at the rate of 100 a day. 


CHILE 


Dec. 7—It was announced that the Government had informed the 
Governments of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Uruguay that they main- 
tained a policy of non-interference in European affairs, and would not 
take part in any joint American protest against Russia. 


COLOMBIA 


Dec. 4.—The President telegraphed to the Secretary-General of the 
League saying he would be betraying the feelings of his people and of 
the Government if he kept silent in face of the cruel outrage being per- 
petrated without the slightest justification on a free nation. The small 
nations could not, without endangering their own existence, remain 
indifferent when the rules of law were totally ignored and supplanted by 
brute force. 


SINO—JAPANESE WAR 
NORTH CHINA 


Nov. 30.—The Japanese raided Lanchow and Sianfu, both cities on 
the route by which Soviet arms reached China. 


SouTH CHINA 
Nov. 28.—The Chinese admitted the loss of Nanning. 
_Dec. 1.—The Japanese reported progress north-eastward from Nanning 
25 miles along the Pingyang railway as far as Luitang. 
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DENMARK 


Dec. 2.—Some 3,000 students demonstrated in Copenhagen against 
Russia, and sang the Finnish National Anthem outside the Legation. 

Dec. 3.—Two-minutes’ silence was observed in all the churches in the 
country, and prayers were offered for Finland. Seven million Finnish 
marks were sent to Helsinki for the Red Cross. 

Dec. 4.—The Copenhagen Ekstrabladet, replying to the German Montag, 
declared that it had never been necessary for any third Power to do any- 
thing to increase Danish sympathy for Finland. “One might just as well 
suggest that it was necessary to teach a man he should love his brother”. 

Dec. 5.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the Government's 
declaration of neutrality towards the war between Germany and the Allies 
would also apply to the Russian attack on Finland. The five Northern 
States had, through their Premiers, confirmed in October that, whatever 
happened, the solidarity between them would be maintained. 

Dec. 6.—On a Communist Member rising to move a resolution in the 
Folketing all the Members and all the Ministers except the one addressed 
rose and left the hall. 

The leader of the Danish Nazis moved a resolution that Denmark 
should sever diplomatic relations with Russia. The Folketing refused 
to deal with the proposal. 


FINLAND 


Nov. 28.—Political circles in Helsinki described the denunciation of the 
Treaty by Moscow as an act unprecedented in political history, and pointed 
out that it had been mutually agreed that the Treaty could not terminate 
until Dec. 1945. 

The Chief of the General Staff stated that the most advanced units of 
the artillery, consisting of a light field battery, stood 20 kilometres from 
the frontier. 

Nov. 29.—The Government dispatched a Note to Moscow, in reply to 
the Soviet’s denunciation of the Treaty, in which the offer was made to 
withdraw all troops from the frontier except the usual peace-time patrols 
and Customs officials, and to submit the question of the Karelian frontier 
either to a neutral mediator or to a conciliation commission, as provided 
for by the Non-Aggression Treaty. 

It was stated in Helsinki that some of the previous night’s frontic! 
incidents reported by the Soviet wireless had been proved to be unfounded 

Nov. 30.—Parliament met and gave the Government a unanimous vot: 
of confidence, but later the Government resigned. 

Unconfirmed reports were current that the Soviet had handed thi 
Government an ultimatum declaring that Russia had no wish to destro\ 
Finland, but adding that the Finnish Government must before 3 a.m. on 
Dec. 1 surrender Finland completely, otherwise Helsinki and all the large! 
towns would be razed to the ground. 

The U.S. Minister in Helsinki called at the Foreign Ministry in connection 
with the American offer of good offices, and the Foreign Minister replied 
that the offer was welcome, especially since communications with thi 
Soviet Government had ended. (The Russian attack had begun 3 hours 
before the Minister’s visit.) 

Dec. 1.—A new Government was formed under Dr. Ryti, Governor 0! 
the Bank of Finland, with M. Tanner as Foreign Minister; M. Soederkjelm. 
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Minister of Justice; M. von Born, the Interior; M. Pekkala, Finance; M. 
Niukkanen, War; M. Heikkinen, Agriculture; M. Hannula, Education; 
M. Kotilainen, Industry; M. Fagerholm, Social Welfare; and M. Paasikivi, 
Minister without Portfolio. 

The Cabinet was on a broader basis than the last, and included two 
representatives of the National Coalition (Conservatives) who formed the 
greater part of the opposition in Parliament. 

A new “Government” was also set up, by Russian agents, at Terijoki, 
in the Karelian isthmus. It was headed by Kuusinen, formerly a secretary 
of the Comintern and one of the signatories of the Zinovieff letter (in 1924). 

The other members were: Finance, M. Rosenberg; Defence, M. Axel; 
the Interior, M. Lehen; Agriculture, M. Irkin; Education, Dr. Leftenen; 
and Karelian affairs, Dr. Parcinen. 

It was pointed out in Helsinki that they were all Communist exiles with 
headquarters in Moscow. 

The ‘‘Finnish People’s Government” at Terijoki issued a proclamation 
calling upon the people to welcome the Red Army as their brothers and 
join them in the fight against the “tyranny” of the Finnish leaders. It 
declared that “‘the will of the people has ended Tanner’s policy’’, and the 
People’s Government would end the struggle “against the war provocateurs 
and reactionary plutocrats who turned the country into a White Guard 
hell and tried to sow enmity among the people against the Soviet Union’. 

The People’s Government had invited the Red Army to help the 
Finnish Democratic Republic.. Its first task was to destroy the rulers of 
the Tanner clique, and it asked the Soviet Union to conclude a pact of 
mutual assistance and to cede Soviet Karelia, ‘“‘which is to be reunited to 
Finland”’. 

Dec. 2.—The Government decided to appeal to the League of Nations 
under Articles 11 and 15 of the Covenant. 

ield-Marshal Mannerheim issued an order of the day to his troops, 
calling on them to fulfil their duty even to death, since ‘“‘we fight for our 
homes, our faith, our Fatherland’. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the U.S.A. and a press interview 
stated that his policy consisted of continued resistance to the Soviet 
attack, and efforts to seek contact with the Moscow authorities so as to 
obtain a settlement by negotiation. He demanded the right of the Finnish 
people to continue in complete political independence. Granted that, 
they were willing to negotiate every issue that might arise between them 
and Russia. 

Announcement by Moscow of conclusion of pact of mutual assistance 
with the ‘People’s Government’’. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 3.—The Social Democratic Party and the Trade Union organization 
issued a joint manifesto declaring their intention of fighting ‘sword in 
hand against force on behalf of the right of the nation to self-determination, 
democracy, and peace’’. It also expressed their confidence in the Govern- 
ment, which had the sole right to represent the Finnish people. 

An official communiqué denied categorically the Soviet allegation that 
poison gas had been used, and offered to allow a neutral commission to 
make exhaustive inquiries. 

The official News Agency announced that the Cabinet had decided to 
endeavour, in so far as was possible without violating the independence and 
vital interests of Finland, to bring about an amicable settlement with 
Moscow. 
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The Soviet Government were accordingly approached through the inter- 
mediary of Sweden with an inquiry whether they were prepared to open 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement. No reply had so far been received, 

M. Ryti broadcast an address to the U.S.A. in which he declared that no 
one had given any promises of help to Finland, nor had anyone advised her 
to fight; events had “‘simply led to an armed struggle in defence of our 
liberty”. Their strength lay really in their unity. The sympathy of other 
nations had heartened them, and had been an assurance that they and 
their ideals would not be destroyed. If, however, Finland should perish it 
would be only “because there is not between the civilized nations the 
necessary solidarity which would protect the weak from violence’. 

If the neutral nations were indifferent to the fate of other neutrals they 
would be digging the grave of those nations which desired to build up 
their existence on justice and respect for the laws, but those means were 
inadequate if compelled to fight a superior invader. 

In defending her own liberty Finland believed she was defending the 
liberty of other nations. Whatever her fate, she was helping to further the 
creation of a better world. 

Dec. 4.—It was announced that the waters round the Aaland Islands 
had been mined, and the League and foreign Powers notified. 

The German steamer Donau left Helsinki with 443 Germans, 72 
Italians, and 60 members of the Soviet Legation. 

Helsinki was evacuated, leaving only some 50,000 people in the city. 
Figures were published showing that the number of casualties in the raids 
on it was 85 persons killed and 131 wounded. 

Dec. 5.—President Roosevelt’s action re the debt payment due on 
Dec. 15. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 6.—The 21st anniversary of the country’s independence was 
celebrated, and President Kallio, in a speech, told the people that they 
could absolutely trust the army to “fulfil its heroic duty’’. As to the 
Russian action, he said: 

“The whole world now sees that it is no question of the security of 
Leningrad, for attacks have been launched along the whole frontier. . . . 
Peaceful cities have been bombed, and civilians... killed... . This 
mighty Power apparently wants to tear from us the independence 
which she herself accorded us. Fortunately it is understood in all sections 
of our population and, doubtless, beyond our frontiers, that we are 
not only protecting our homes and independence, but also Western 
civilization. With tense expectation the Finnish people waits to see 
whether other nations will allow this deliberate attempt at annihilation 
to be realized. Many individuals and also some statesmen have already 
given touching proofs of their sympathy”’. 

It was announced that 50 aeroplanes had arrived from Italy, and that 
a purchase of 30 fighters had been made in England. Machines were also 
arriving from other countries. 

It was also stated that up till the outbreak of hostilities war material 
had been arriving from Germany, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 

It was learnt that 6 soldiers who were on frontier patrol on Nov. 26 
had made an affidavit stating that on that day they had a clear view of 
the Russian post, where there was a gun and some 10 to 15 men. A 
mounted man rode up, talked to the commander of the post, and departed. 

The Russians soon after withdrew. Some 45 minutes later several 
shells were fired at the post from the Russian side. 
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The official radio service broadcast an appeal to the Russian people, 
telling them not to trust their leaders, ‘“‘who try to make you believe that 
the Finns want war with Soviet Russia. The Finns are a peaceful nation, 
and want to live in peace with their neighbours. This war will bring you 
no joy and no easy victory. The Finns will fight to the last drop of their 
blood”’. 

Dec. 7.—A Foreign Office spokesman, in a statement for the foreign 
press, said ‘‘What is the world going to do about Finland? Sympathy 
comes from all quarters; we have plenty of that, but a small land like 
Finland, with 3 million people, cannot be expected for ever to hold 
Russia with 180 million’. 

Finland was fighting for her life, a life which might last several months, 
possibly several years. But she would have to have more than sympathy 
from the world. 

Dec. 8.—The Government issued a statement on the Russian blockade 
pointing out that, as after her aggression Russia had declared that a 
state of war did not exist she had no right now to take blockade measures, 
which involved other nations as well as Finland. A blockade in peace 
time was permissible only against countries which had violated certain 
stipulations of the League—as indeed Russia had done. To be legal, 
moreover, a blockade must be effective, as was stipulated by the Declara- 
tion of Paris of 1856. 

As far as was known Russia had no ship at the moment in the Gulf of 
Bothnia; and no ship could enter, since the Aaland Sea had been closed 
by mines. Hence, if the blockade concerned the Gulf it was obviously 
without legal as well as practical significance. It was unlikely, also, that 
Russia would be able to blockade the Gulf of Finland, considering the 
length of its coast and the inadequacy of the Russian Fleet. Finland, 
thanks to her defences, aviation, service vessels, and mines, could effec- 
tively prevent Russia from carrying out the blockade. 

It was reported that altogether 80 Italian bombing aeroplanes had just 
arrived in the country from Italy. 

It was also announced in Helsinki that aircraft made a leaflet raid on 
Leningrad during the day, dropping circulars calling on the Russian 
workers not to believe in Molotoff. 

Dec. 10.—Parliament issued an appeal for the active help of ‘“‘other 
civilized nations’’, declaring that the nation was fighting for independence, 
liberty, and honour, and was defending everything which civilized people 
held sacred. ‘‘For the time being, we are fighting alone,” it went on; ‘““we 
have already demonstrated that we are doing our utmost in this battle, 
but we believe that the whole civilized world, which already has shown 
great sympathy for our country, cannot abandon us to face the enemy’s 
overwhelming numbers alone. 

“As an outpost of western civilization our nation possesses the right to 
expect active help from other civilized nations.” 


THE RUSSO—FINNISH WAR 
November 30 


Helsinki was bombed from the air at 9a.m.,at noon, and in the afternoon, 
causing some 200 casualties. Viborg and Lahti were also raided. 

During the second raid on Helsinki pamphlets were dropped reading 
“Soviet Russia will not harm the Finnish people; their disaster is due to 
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their wrong leadership. Mannerheim and Cajander must go. After that 
peace will come’”’. 

Leaflets dropped in the working-class quarters read ‘“You know we 
have bread. Don’t starve’’. 

The Defence Ministry broadcast a statement that ‘‘Russian troops who 
crossed the border in several places were all repulsed this afternoon. 
There was lively artillery fire on the border, and two Russian tanks were 
destroyed”’. 

Petsamo, Parkina, Imatra, Liinahamari and other towns were also 
bombed, and at Enso a hospital was hit and destroyed. 

The News Agency reported that the Soviet troops had crossed the 
frontier at Hyrsylae and Kaeanaesenke and that the island of Seiskari had 
been occupied, and Terijoki bombarded and captured. 

The Finnish part of the Rybachi peninsula was also occupied, and 
Petsamo attacked. Near Suojarvi, 75 miles north of Lake Ladoga, a smal] 
strip of land on the frontier was lost. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that Hangé had been bombarded 
from the air. 


December 1 


A war communiqué covering the period up to noon stated that fighting 
had occurred along the whole frontier, especially north of Lake Ladoga, 
and the most violent attack was at Suojarvi. The enemy were repulsed 
with great loss. 

The Finnish Command reported that, from observations of the enemy’s 
movements, it was evident that the Russian attacks must have been pre- 
pared for at least a fortnight. 

An air communiqué stated that 4 Russian planes had been brought down 
in Helsinki, and 5 in other towns. One, which had machine-gunned some 
30 evacuees, was piloted by a woman. No Finnish machines were lost. 

The wireless station at Lahti reported later that 29 Russian tanks had 
been destroyed, and 16 to 18 aeroplanes brought down since the attack 
began. 

The island of Hogland was bombed several times. Hangé was also shelled 
by Russian warships, and the fortress there claimed to have disabled the 
cruiser Kirov. 

Helsinki was raided three times, and in the morning leaflets were 
dropped warning the population to leave before 3 p.m.; when the Russians 
would return with 60 planes and “subject the city to a devastating air 
attack’. At 4 p.m. some bombs were dropped outside the city, doing 
little damage. 

Refugees from the Petsamo district fled across the Norwegian frontier, 
and reported that Petsamo and Liinahamari were in flames. 


December 2 
The war communiqué announced that Petsamo had been recaptured 
and 150 prisoners taken. Also that in the Karelian isthmus 36 Russian 
tanks had been put out of action, and 21 planes brought down. 


December 3 
Russian attacks were reported to be most violent in the area round 
Suomussalmi, the eastern point of the “waist” of Finland. It was also 
stated that Soviet troops tried a large-scale parachute attack on the 
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Karelian isthmus some 45 miles north-west of Viborg. All the men landing 
were disarmed, and some surrendered. 

Moscow reports claimed the capture of Hogland, Seiskari, Lavansaari, 
and Tytarsaari islands. They also claimed an advance from Uhtua. 


December 4 
The war communiqué reported that the Russians had had to withdraw 
again on the northern shore of Lake Ladoga. In the Karelian isthmus the 
Russians, estimated to number 5 divisions, made some progress, but lost 
heavily, and were still some distance from the Mannerheim line, based on 
the Vuoksi river and the lake system. 
Seven Russian pilots were taken prisoner. 


December 5 

It was announced that the dispatch of troops to the Aaland Islands had 
been completed. 

Russian bombers were reported to have raided Salmijarvi, the centre of 
the nickel mines, and Red troops were stated to be landing at Liinahamari, 
some 3,000 having arrived the previous day. 

The official communiqué stated that in the 3 days’ fighting on the 
Karelian isthmus 64 Russian tanks had been taken, and, in one fight alone, 
2.000 Russians killed. 

In an engagement at Salmi, near the north-east shore of Lake Ladoga, 
8 tanks were destroyed out of 10 taking part. 

The Finnish losses during the 5 days had been very small. 


December 6 

The war communiqué reported the destruction of 8 more Russian 
tanks near Valkjarviin the Karelian isthmus. In that area the Finns were 
stated to be retreating slowly towards their main defence line behind 
the Vuoksi River and south-west to Viipuri. North of Lake Ladoga 
further Russian attacks by 4 divisions in the direction of Suojarvi were 
reported to have failed. Raids on Petsamo and Pitkaranta were stated to 
have done little damage, and 2 Russian planes were brought down. 

Finnish aircraft bombed Terijoki. Reports from American sources 
stated that some 200 Red troops had landed by parachute near the 
border in the Karelian isthmus, but were all captured. 


December 7 

The Russians claimed the capture of Kiviniemi Station, on the Finnish 
side of the Vuoksi River. 

The Finnish communiqué reported that enemy troops were attempting 
to cross the Taipale River, the outlet from the Vuoksi Lake into Lake 
Ladoga. Finnish troops were making a strong counter-attack there. 

The Russian artillery were reported to have fired asphyxiating gas shells 
the previous day north of Lake Ladoga, causing 11 gas casualties. 

Moscow reports claimed that the Finns had been pursued 21 miles 
south of Liinahamari, in the Petsamo sector. 


December 8 
_ Heavy artillery duels occurred at Summa, 20 miles south-east of Viipuri. 
rhe Finnish communiqué stated that the enemy continued to attack the 
Taipale (Taepaleen) River but were repulsed. 
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Suomussalmi had been abandoned to the enemy. 

The Finns denicd categorically the Russian claim to have broken 
through at Kivinicmi, but they admitted that the enemy had reached 
the southern end of Lake Suvanto, south-east of the Vuoksi. They claimed, 
however, to have counter-attacked near Mets4pirtti, just south of Taipale. 

It was announced officially that the order-book of a Russian airman 
shot down was found to contain a map with bombing objectives marked 
on the Aaland Islands and on certain points on the Swedish coast. 

Russian reports claimed that the Red forces were now nearly 30 miles 
south of Petsamo, and further south had advanced about 45 miles into 
Fin and all along the line. 

Reports from neutral military sources estimated the Red forces on the 
Karelian isthmus at 7 divisions and a tank corps, and on the front 
from Lake Ladoga northward 5 divisions and a tank corps. On these two 
fronts the Russians were believed to have lost 80 tanks and 40 aircraft. 

The Russians were reported to have used chloropicrin gas at Salmi. 


December 9 


The Finns counter-attacked on the Karelian front and claimed to have 
pushed the enemy back between 3 and 4 miles near the Kiviniemi bridge- 
head. Four Russian tanks were blown up, and the total destroyed or 
captured was stated to be over 100. 

Another attack was made on the eastern front, to regain Suomussalmi 
and Kuolajarvi. 


December 10 


The Finnish wireless stated that a number of islands near the coast 
had been shelled by Russian warships without result. Coastal batteries 
assisted the troops in repulsing attempted landings. 

The Air Force made reconnaissance flights and destroyed some Russian 
tanks in column. It also bombed Russian troops in camp and on the 
march. 

On the Karelian isthmus the Russians made some progress and reached 
the line Rauto-Perkjarvi-Uusikirkko. Finnish reports gave their total 
advance as 36 miles. 

Fighting continued at Taipale, where the Finns claimed to have inflicted 
heavy losses. 

The Russians reached Salmi on the north-east shore of Lake Ladoga, 
and further north the Finns admitted the loss of Suomussalmi. 


December 11 


The Finns recaptured Suomussalmi and Valkjarvi. They also reported 
the repulse of two Russian attacks on Taipale, and the destruction of 
7 Red tanks. ) 

The coastal batteries at Koivisto engaged Russian warships. 

Russian reports claimed the capture of Pitkaéranta on the northern 
shore of Lake Ladoga, and the Finns admitted its abandonment. 

In the north the Finns reported an improvement in their positions neat 
Liinahamari and Salmijarvi. They stated they were holding a strong line 
2 miles north-east of the former, and had inflicted very severe losses on 
the Russians at the latter place. 

Hangé was raided, but very little damage done. 
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FRANCE 

Nov. 28.—The decree was published establishing a blockade of German 
exports. It provided certain safeguards for neutrals. The French Ministry 
of Blockade was ready to examine requests for handing over seized German 
goods or for payment for their value when they were the property of a 
neutral, provided that, in addition to being the property of a neutral 
either: 

1. The goods were loaded on a ship which received clearance before 
Dec. 11 in its last port of call; or 

2. They were loaded on a ship which received clearance before Jan. 1 
and were also the object of a contract signed before Nov. 28 (the day when 
the Allies’ decision becomes legally effective) imposing on the purchaser the 
obligation to take delivery and pay the purchase price on the loading of 
the goods. 

The decree was to become effective on Dec. 4. 

A preamble, in the form of a letter from M. Daladier to the President of 
the Republic, explained the circumstances which had led to the necessity 
for the blockade being instituted, giving instances of the violations of 
international law and the principles of humanity by Germany. Reprisals 
were therefore the “incontestable right” of the Government, but account 
would be taken of all legitimate neutral interests, which the Government 
desired to safeguard in all circumstances. 

Nov. 30.—Parliament reassembled in extraordinary session, and M. 
Daladier reviewed the progress of the war in a speech in which he declared 
that their forces were every day showing their valour and their superiority 
over those of the enemy. Contrary to all forecasts military operations at 
the end of this 3rd month had not yet developed with that violence and 
that vast and brutal extension over wide fronts which they seemed likely 
to assume. He went on: 

“We ought not to take this initiative. This war is to us a war for our 
security and our liberty. Our rule for those who defend us is economy in 
blood and economy in suffering. Conquerors launched out on adventure 
can sacrifice hundreds and thousands of men in mad offensives. Those 
who defend their soil and their liberty are careful to avoid as far as possible 
the sacrifice of human lives. Such is the rule of our Government and the 
chiefs of our armies. 

“Yet while husbanding the blood of Frenchmen we are accumulating 
without truce or respite powerful means which give us the certainty of 
being able to break their assaults and which would permit us, if necessary, 
to attack at the right moment with the minimum of losses and the cer- 
tainty of success. 

“Since they have been fighting our armies have deepened our line of 

resistance. One cannot talk now of the Maginot Line or of the lines which 
prolong it to the North Sea and the Jura. One must talk of a succession 
of lines, anti-tank obstacles, concrete works, and casemates which protect 
French territory. 
_ “Behind these fortifications we have concentrated masses of manceuvre 
in which French and British soldiers are fraternally united. By their 
mobility they would be capable of barring the way wherever necessary 
to attempts at invasion. 

“The bonds which unite us with Great Britain have never been so strong 
and so deep as to-day. All speculation on possible dissensions between 
France and her faithful ally are completely in vain. It is only necessary, 
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in this connection, to point to the struggle being carried on in the noblest 
spirit of sacrifice and comradeship on sea, land, and air. It is sufficient to 
note that, up to the present, the losses in human lives suffered by Great 
Britain are higher than those of the French Army.” 

Later, in references to Italy and Spain, he said: 

“Before the same assembly on Sept. 2 I have already paid homage to 
the supreme efforts made by Signor Mussolini to save threatened peace. 
Germany’s deliberate aggression did not permit his efforts to bear fruit. 
The policy adopted by Italy since Sept. 1 corresponds, as Signor Mussolini 
stated, to her national interests, her political agreements, ard to the desire 
of all nations to prevent an extension of the conflict. 

“With Spain our relations have improved, with a feeling of mutual 
understanding which corresponds to the well-understood interests of the 
two countries. At the moment our efforts are directed towards the restora- 
tion of normal economic relations with Spain.” 

In a reference to the question of organizing peace, he declared that the 
subject was not yet ripe for public discussion. Only its general outline 
could be defined. The first thing to do was to win the war; “This is the 
aim, the sole aim, to which all our energies must be directed’. 

He then mentioned the efforts of Germany to weaken France’s effort by 
fomenting internal divisions, using the Communist party for this purpose, 
and he went on: 

“Since September, while the French people rose to defend their country, 
while the rank and file of the Communists were rejoining their regiments 
and going to face danger, the Communist leaders suddenly changed their 
position and placed themselves at Germany’s disposal. While we were 
still at peace, they clamoured for war. Now that our children are falling 
under shellfire and bullets, they are joining the camp of the enemy. 

“Tt is possible that, before there is a just and free Europe, Germany will 
let loose all her forces of destruction and death. Sons of the heroes of 
Verdun, who broke the Germanic assault in open country, will know how 
to break any new assault along the positions they are occupying. 

“We will give blow for blow. If the destructive fury of the enemy 
descends on our towns and villages we will hit back at him with the same 
severity. This time we shall not be the only one to bear on our soil the 
misery and ruin of war.” 

The statement was read in the Senate by M. Chautemps. 

Later in the evening the Chamber adopted, by 316 votes to 172, with 
64 abstentions, a Bill extending the Government’s plenary powers for the 
duration of the war, when they would automatically cease. 

A Communist Deputy who was found to have taken his seat was taken 
outside and arrested. The Chamber, by a show of hands, voted the suspen- 
sion of the Parliamentary immunity of the Communist Members. 

Dec. 1.—The Senate approved the Government’s Plenary Powers Bill 
by 259 votes to 23. 

The Minister for Air told the American Club that their aircraft produc- 
tion for the first 10 months of 1939 was higher than the total production 
for the 4 years 1935-38. 

Dec. 3.—A semi-official statement denied the Japanese charge that 
France was allowing the transit of arms to China through Indo- 
China. 

The arrest was reported of 19 Communists. 

Dec. 4.—King George VI landed in France to visit the British troops. 
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Sir John Simon arrived in Paris to discuss questions of financial 
co-operation with M. Reynaud. In a broadcast to the French nation he 
explained that in order to realize the common aim of defeating the enemy 
extensive purchases abroad of raw material and aircraft had been neces- 
sary, and this compelled a very severe control of imports in order to 
enable these urgent needs to be met. The first concern of the British 
Government had been to prevent this control from causing difficulties to 
France. 

He went on to emphasize how fully it was realized in England that the 
French people were making enormous sacrifices, and had mobilized 5 
million men, and that the Maginot Line represented the great rampart of 
liberty in Europe—a rampart they owed to the prevision of a French 
statesman and French engineers. He continued: 

“T also bring to every Frenchman the assurance of the complete support 
of the community of British nations. To civilians, to evacuees, to all French 
families who have suffered, I bring from our civilians, our evacuees, and 
our families affected by the brutal war of submarines and mines the 
assurance that our hearts are with you and share your suffering. We share 
equally the firm resolution that these scarifices shall not be in vain, and that 
the menace which has hung for so long over Europe shall be dispelled once 
and for all.” 

To the French Army he gave the assurance that all Britain’s resources 
in men and material would be at its side. In the last war Britain had 
mobilized 9 million men, and to-day the British people were decided to 
furnish a no less complete effort for the common cause. The troops who 
had already arrived were only an advance guard, and without ceasing even 
more numerous contingents would arrive. He then referred appreciatively 
to the achievements of the French and British Air Forces and of the 
Navies. He added that they could already affirm with confidence that the 
danger of magnetic mines would be mastered. 

The Minister of Blockade discussed measures for the application of the 
embargo on German exports with the British Minister of Economic War- 
fare, and it was announced that the two Ministers expressed the identity 
of views of their Governments on all points. 

Dec. 6.—The Contraband Control announced that in the 2 weeks 
ended Nov. 30 some 35,300 tons of goods for Germany had been detained, 
including 18,148 tons of foodstuffs and feeding stuffs, and 12,651 tons of 
metals and ores. 

Dec. 7.—President Lebrun and M. Daladier lunched with King George 
and General Lord Gort at a town behind the lines. 

Dec. 8.—M. Daladier, speaking in the Chamber, said the attack on 
Finland had aroused horror, disgust, and stupefaction throughout the 
world. He was not sure that even in the enemy States certain men did 
not protest in their inner hearts against the crime. For the first time since 
Sept. 1 it seemed that certain elements of the international conscience, 
which appeared somewhat deadened by the brutalities of force, were 
beginning to awaken. That perhaps was the greatest service Finland 
had rendered to humanity. 

Dec. 9.—Le Temps, in an article setting out the moral arguments in 
favour of ‘‘a breach with the Soviets’, went on to say that a war with 
Russia was strategically desirable, as it would foil Hitler’s plans. These 
consisted of blocking the Anglo-French force behind the Western fortifica- 
tions in the expectation that inactivity would gradually wear down their 
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morale. In the meantime Germany and Russia would help themselves to 
the rest of Europe. 
“A breach with Moscow would allow us,”’ said the writer, ‘‘to consider 
new manceuvring possibilities, would give the struggle an entirely 
different character, and would at the same time foil the enemy’s schemes.” 


GERMANY 


Nov. 27.—The News Agency published a document, issued from the 
Wilhelmstrasse, forming an appendix to the White Book of Sept. 6. Its 
preamble stated that the documents contained in the British Blue Book 
“represent a definite proof for anyone who can read them of England's 
determined will to war. The Blue Book itself offers the proof that British 
diplomacy maliciously prevented direct German-Polish negotiations”. 

In support of this it gave an analysis of some of the events between 
Aug. 28 and 31, and drew the following conclusions: (1) Lord Halifax 
grossly deceived the German Government when he declared that he had 
received an assurance from Warsaw that Poland was prepared to negotiate. 
(2) The British Ambassador in Warsaw deliberately delayed his communica- 
tion of the instructions he had received from London to urge the Poles to 
enter into negotiations with the Reich Government until the time-limit set 
by the latter in view of the Polish mobilization had elapsed. (3) There was 
no readiness on the part of the Poles to negotiate on the basis of the 
moderate German proposals because they thought they could depend on 
British support. (4) The French Government, which was evidently 
interested in the dispatch of a Polish plenipotentiary to Berlin at the last 
hour, was deceived by Great Britain on this point. In reality Great 
Britain did nothing whatsoever to bring about these negotiations, on which 
the decision between peace or war depended. (5) The proof, provided by the 
German White Book, that, in consequence of this double-dealing by 
the British, the Poles never sent a plenipotentiary to Berlin and that the 
Polish Ambassador in Berlin had no full powers to negotiate was fully 
substantiated by the British Blue Book. 

Lord Halifax’s telegram of Aug. 30 to Sir Nevile Henderson was 
quoted, and the statement added, ‘‘Halifax must have known that in the 
circumstances this meant war. This was exactly what the British Govern- 
ment wanted to bring about”. (Lord Halifax’s telegram said the Govern- 
ment could not advise the Polish Government to accept the German 
proposal to send a plenipotentiary to Berlin.) 

The statement then said, ‘‘Not until the early morning hours of Aug. 31, 
i.e. not until the German time-limit had expired, did Halifax instruct the 
British Ambassador in Warsaw to inform Beck of the German Note of 
Aug. 29 and of the British reply to it. Thus, the British Government waited 
after receiving the German consent in principle to negotiate at 7 p.m. on 
the 29th until the morning of the 31st before informing the Poles at all 
of the state of affairs in Berlin, which meanwhile naturally began to 
assume a different aspect owing to the general mobilization, all this while 
the German Government was still patiently waiting’. 

Nov. 28.—All the industrial coal and iron interests of Herr Thyssen 
were reported to have been taken under public administration, with Herr 
Schroeder as trustee. 

The News Agency, in a description of the sinking of the Rawalpindi, 
went on to say that “‘under the perpetual worry of submarine and air 
attacks England has been forced to abandon the North Sea and North 
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\tlantic to German sea power, which operates in these areas at its own free 

will. The sea fight near Iceland is a sign of England’s weakness not so much 
because a British auxiliary cruiser was sunk as because the fight took place 
there at all. Now that England, as Lloyd George testified, has evacuated 
the North Sea, she also shows her weakness in the North Atlantic’. 

The Agency also stated that 26 of the crew of the Rawalpindi had been 
captured. 

[t was stated in Berlin, according to Dutch reports, that Germany was 
in full agreement with the Russian demands on Finland, although she did 
not intend to interfere in the conflict in any way. 

The D.A.Z., in referring to the British reprisal measures, said that the 
neutrals must not tolerate the British misuse of maritime rights asin 1914, 
when they served British interests. As Britain no longer ruled the North 
Sea the neutrals must no longer be frightened of her. 

A semi-official Government spokesman informed neutral press corre- 
spondents that Germany intended to isolate Great Britain completely so 
that no British or neutral vessels could enter or leave her ports. Britain 
had started inhumane methods of warfare by instituting the blockade 
against Germany. 

It was maintained that the losses neutrals might incur through the 
indiscriminate destruction of commerce would be their own fault, since 
they had taken no effective steps to resist the British measures. 

Nov. 29.—An official announcement regarding the British blockade was 
issued reading: ‘“The extension of the economic war to goods of German 
origin in neutral ships and with a neutral destination represents another 
breach of international law by England. It is in clear contradiction of 
the acknowledged principles of international law, especially the Paris 
Declaration of Sea Rights of 1856. 

‘This new breach of law hits neutralsasmuchasGermany. The German 
Government have taken note of the new situation created by England and 
reserve the right to take counter measures.” 

The News Agency, referring to the Soviet denunciation of the Treaty 
with Finland, said, ‘‘Understanding is shown here for the Soviet need of 
a secure outlet to the Baltic. The Soviet is here pursuing a necessity which 
has determined her policy since Peter the Great. In this connection the 
remark is also heard here that British claims to islands in the Baltic have 
been transparent since the World War’”’. 

Nov. 30.—The press published no reports of the events in Finland 
except the Russian versions of “‘provocatory attacks” by Finnish troops 
on the Russian frontier. No mention was made of the raids on Helsinki 
and other places. 

The wireless news at 11 p.m. also made no reference whatever to the 
Soviet operations. 

Dec. 1.—The wireless bulletins referred to the Russian invasion of 
Finland as an “encounter between Finnish and Russian forces’, adding 
that the Red Air Force had made several successful reconnaissance flights 
and bombed air bases. 

_ The News Agency issued reports speaking of the occurrence of un- 
important frontier incidents. 

Dec. 2.—The press began an attack on Sweden and, in particular, on 
the policy of the Swedish Foreign Minister, as having encouraged Finland 
to reject the Russian demands. 

Dec. 3.—The Bérsen Zeitung accused Herr Sandler of bearing the entire 
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responsibility for the Finnish tragedy, declaring that he had always 
sailed in England’s wake, opposing Germany, whose friendship for the 
Swedish people was traditional. Kussia’s attention was first directed to 
the strategic importance of the Baltic States by England’s unfortunate 
negotiations with Moscow. An accomplice of English villainy was Herr 
Sandler, whose action at Geneva was responsible for preventing Finland 
from coming to terms with Russia. It went on: 

“The policy which has been followed in the Baltic area by this friend of 
Eden and Lord Cecil, according to the orders of England and the Second 
International, has pursued to the last the aim of preventing Finland from 
reaching a sensible settlement with Soviet Russia.” 

The News Agency described the position of Finland as a tragic example 
of what followed when a small country, instead of settling its relations with 
a powerful neighbour “‘in the natural way’’, lent an ear to the advice of 
other Powers, “‘which are fully resolved to leave that country in the lurch 
when danger threatens’. 

Dec. 4.—The D.A.Z., dealing with the position of neutrals and the 
British blockade, said the campaign in Poland and the “war waged by 
Germany on the coast of England” should have been a valuable lesson t 
neutrals and have made it clear to them that there was no need to be too 
impressed by England’s command of the sea. 

British and French politicians failed to understand that “the German 
Reich of to-day claims absolute parity in regard to questions of neutrality, 
and will apply reciprocity in the methods of waging war’. 

The press published a third list of British and French liners which had 
been armed. It included 30 British ships and 10 French. Neutrals were 
warned not to travel in them, as they would be treated as warships and 
sunk at sight. 

The Montag declared that the policy of Sweden and Denmark towards 
Finland during the crisis had been dictated by England, whose agents were 
established not only in Helsinki but also in Stockholm, where they suc- 
ceeded in influencing Danish and Swedish newspapers. 

Dec. 5.—The Gazette published a decree declaring Gdynia, renamed 
Gotenhafen, a naval base. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the Russo-Finnish war, said 
“it was really no business of the Reich’s to intervene in a sphere where 
Russia had vital interests of long standing. It was obvious that the clash 
between Germany and Poland provoked by Great Britain must lead to a 
partition of Russian and German spheres of interest’. 

The V6lkischer Beobachter, referring to reports of Soviet troop move- 
ments in the Caucasus, said that the opportunities which the possibility 
of a weakening of the Russo-Turkish alliance opened up for Russia were 
considerable, and “one can understand the anxiety which must weigh on 
the Western Powers. If the English become involved in a Russo-Turkis! 
war it will be of great importance to see how the Kurds, the Iraqis, the 
Syrians, and the Arabs will behave. All the problems of Hither Asia will 
be opened up afresh’’. 

The threat to India, it went on, played an important part in the antagon 
ism between Russia and England. Men like Napolecn and von der Goltz 
had again and again been attracted by the example of the conquests o! 
Alexander the Great, Baber, and Nadir Shah. With modern means of 
communication there was no insuperable difficulty, though the task was 
difficult. The Power which might carry it through was Russia. 
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Dec. 6.—A Note was handed to representatives of the foreign press in 
Berlin stating that now that the Allied warships had received orders to 
seize German exports, “German political circles consider that they may 
expect the Governments which stand behind the neutral shipping com- 
panies not to content themselves any longer with protests, many of which 
are not even considered to merit an answer from the British. On the 
contrary, one might expect that the neutrals would organize measures 
of their own against the British procedure, which is contrary to inter- 
national law, and provide protection for their shipping. 

“Great astonishment is expressed that, for example, the Dutch Govern- 
ment does not at present intend to arm its merchant ships or organize 
them in convoys. Moreover, it makes a bad impression when this remark- 
ible surrender by Holland of the freedom of the seas is based on the 
pretext of Dutch neutrality. A neutrality which, on the one hand, shows 
itself hypersensitive and, on the other, submits to the gravest offences 
against international law in general and the rights of neutrals in particular 
cannot claim to be regarded as very convincing”’. 

The Bérsen Zeitung described the decision of the Holland-Australia 
and Holland-India shipping lines to accept only cargo the origin of which 
was certified by a British Consul as “‘unpardonable’’. It was incompre- 
hensible that Holland should not understand how gravely neutrality was 
compromised when British Consuls were able to arrange for England's 
oppressions and chicanery to be accepted virtually without resistance. 

The D.A.Z., dealing with Lord Halifax’s speech, said that the force of 
arms would ensure that even the last remnants of British hopes were 
destroyed. It was surprising that he should still not realize how badly 
timed were his remarks on conferences and conditions. 

The Lokalanzeiger said that between the lines of the speech it might be 
clearly seen that leading circles in England still cherished a hope of 
avoiding a fight to a finish. Did anyone believe that Germany had given 
the faintest cause for such a foolish supposition? 

The Fremdenblatt declared it was hopeless to expect that there should 
be any German Government ready to accept British conditions in a war 
such as this, in which the British Empire was faced with the most critical 
hour of its existence. 

Dec. 7.—It was announced that one thousand “‘trustees’’ had already 
been appointed to administer confiscated farms and estates in the Brom- 
berg district. Also that the “‘liquidation and transfer” of Jewish property 
in Austria had been completed. Property taken over was valued at 
2,290 million marks. 

It was also announced that an agreement had been reached in Berlin 
with representatives of the Soviet Government to begin the repatriation 
of Germans from the Polish provinces annexed by Russia, beginning with 
Volhynia and Bialystok. The number was reported to be 100,000. 

The German Government undertook to transfer to the U.S.S.R. one 
— Ukrainians and White Russians on the German side of the partition 
ine, 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Lord Halifax’s speech, said 
he laid down as a condition for a happier future ‘‘the determination of the 
English people to go on fighting until the aims which had been repeatedly 
set forth—the abolition of National Socialism and the destruction of the 
Reich—had been attained”. It went on: 

“Versailles shows how England, without redrawing the map, but with 
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the help of mandates and alliances, found ways and means to satisfy her 
greed for territory, which evidently grows with the extension of the 
Empire. What is to be thought of England’s soi-disant readiness to let 
other peoples live their own lives without interference may be judged not 
only from conditions within the Empire, which exhibit a series of desperate 
struggles for liberty by the oppressed, and brutal acts of English tyranny, 
but also from the repeated attempts of the British to enlist foreign 
peoples against their own will in the service of their political system and 
aims. 

It also accused Great Britain of going back on the undertaking given 
“in the name of the Allies’, by Colonel Lansing on Nov. 5, 1918. 

Dec. 8.—Herr Hess opened the Adolf Hitler Canal, linking the industrial 
area of Upper Silesia with the Oder. (It ran between Kosel and Gleiwutz.} 

The Foreign Office, in a semi-official statement, declared that Germany 
had always felt kindly towards the Northern countries; but how had this 
been requited? During the years when Germany had been brought low 
these countries attached themselves to the League of Nations, which 
England and France had devised to keep her down, and allowed them- 
selves to be harnessed to England’s foreign policy. 

They applied sanctions against Italy ‘‘with almost suicidal conscien- 
tiousness’’. When National Socialism succeeded in Germany they 
ruthlessly criticized in the name of Liberalism and democracy every step 
she made to free herself from the shackles of Versailles. Later, with the 
exception of Denmark, they declined to sign non-aggression pacts with 
her, and continued to support the Republican Government in Spain long 
after it ceased to exist. 

They therefore could not now expect Germany to come to their aid. 
‘The Third Reich keeps faith with those who keep faith with her, and 
helps those who help her.”’ 

Political circles in Berlin declared, according to Danish reports, that 
any neutral country which sent delegates to the League Assembly would 
place itself in a dangerous position. The League was nothing but a 
British and French concern, and any participation in a meeting might, 
in certain circumstances, be an offence against neutrality. 

The News Agency issued a statement again accusing Great Britain of 
further breaches of international law in, e.g. her policy of arming merchant 
ships, trawlers, etc., and declaring that the aircraft raiding Borkum had 
fired on a number of unarmed merchant vessels lying at anchor there. 
The attack was quite inexcusable, as the airmen cannot have expected 
to sink such ships by machine-gun fire, and Germany regarded this as a 
provocation. 

Two Customs officers were shot dead at frontier posts south of Graz 
by an unknown assailant. 

Dec. 9.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the meeting of the League 
Council, described Switzerland as ‘“‘the uneasy hostess of the League’’, and 
asked whether that organization would apply sanctions to England and 
France, the two countries which had declared war, and demand that 
Article 16 of the Covenant should be applied to them. 

Dr. Funk, speaking at Munich, declared that Germany was far better 
prepared in the sphere of economic organization than her enemies. 
Great Britain was now being compelled to adopt the economic principles of 
National-Socialism, and was making a mess of it through lack of authority 
and ‘‘the necessary spiritual conditions’’. 
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Germany, thanks to the Four-Year Plan, was coming nearer and nearer 
to supplying from her own resources the raw materials for her industries. 
[It was a great mistake to think that time was working against Germany. 
Quite the contrary. 
~ England was not in a position to supply neutrals with the goods she 
hoped to prevent them from getting from Germany. It was remarkable 
that England, the home of free trade, should have been doing all she 
could for 25 years to interfere with free trade. Now she was trying to go 
one step further in order that the dictatorship of the British capitalist 
might suffer no interference from the competition of younger and more 
efficient nations. 

Dec. 10.—The News Agency announced that reports appearing in 
Swedish papers of German deliveries of war material to Finland were pure 
invention. Since the beginning of the conflict no war materials had been 
delivered to Finland, either from or over Germany. 

The semi-official Dienst aus Deutschland pointed out to Holland and 
Belgium that when they protested that they were powerless to resist 
3ritish sea-power they did not impress Germany. They were firmly 
determined to defend their neutrality on land, regardless of their inferior 
military strength, and they should do the same at sea. “‘To follow the 
line of least resistance in this respect comes dangerously near to taking an 
indirect part in the war.” 

It also warned Belgium not to sell more than usual to England. Belgium 
was said to have contracted to deliver 245,000 tons of iron and steel to 
Great Britain by Feb. 15. This corresponded to an export of a million 
tons a year, three times as much as the normal figure. At this rate she 
would have none for other customers. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the Allies’ war aims, said first, 
that no one in Germany was deceived by the quiet on the Western Front; 
“If they were to detect a single sign of weakness or irresolution on our 
side we should be lost.”” It then discussed the commitment of the Allies 
to restore Poland, and said, ‘‘For us and for Central Europe this demand 
has another, a more direct and a more threatening, aspect. For the map 
of Poland with its former frontiers reveals how far future developments 
rest with the great Eastern Power. More important for us is the question 
of the broad gap between the German provinces which is the heritage of 
Versailles’. 

It went on to argue that to restore the Corridor would be merely putting 
back the clock. 

Dec. 11.—The press contained many warnings to neutrals not to allow 
themselves to be led astray by the British and French at Geneva to pass a 
vote of censure on Russia. They were criticized for attending the League 
meeting at all, and one political commentator (Dr. Kriegk) said that every 
State which sent a representative must realize that it was participating 
in an Anglo-French plot to make trouble for Russia and Germany, and 
was thus taking its stand in one of the two belligerent camps. 

It was incompatible with neutrality that such a meeting, which merely 
aimed either at provoking the neutrals to a quarrel or at suppressing their 
independent action, should be taking place at all in a neutral country. 

The aim of the Anglo-French manceuvre was to get on to the Council 
representatives of such States as were incapable, either through lack of 
political energy or through their diplomatic relations or agreements, of 
adopting an attitude of real neutrality in regard to Russia and Germany. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 28.—Parliament was opened by the King, who, in the Speech from 
the Throne, said the prosecution of the war commanded the energies of all 
his subjects, and the Dominions were “participating whole heartedly 
and with an effectiveness which is most gratifying to me’. He continued: 

“Throughout the world My Navies, together with the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleets, are keeping free and open the highways of the sea 
At home, in France, and in all stations overseas My Armies and Air Forces 
are fulfilling their tasks. I am well assured that they will be equal to any 
efforts and sacrifices to which they may be called. . 

In the Commons Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Opposition criticism 
that his broadcast address of Nov. 26 had not contained information as to 
the machinery to be set up to create a new world, pointed out that the 
peace aims which were to be achieved after the war could not be laid down 
by Britain alone. 

Also, this idea of building a better world did not require a war to bring 
it into men’s minds. “‘Every statesman with any right to such a name,” 
he went on, “has been hoping and trying to improve the general condition 
of the world whenever he had any opportunity of doing so, but the con- 
dition in which Europe has been kept for such a long period by the policy 
of Germany has made it absolutely impossible to make any progress in 
this task of improving world conditions. ...It is because they have 
forced us to the conclusion that, until this policy is abandoned, it will 
continue to be impossible . . . to carry out those schemes of improvement 
to which the right hon. gentleman referred that we and our Allies have 
been forced to take up arms. 

“When I spoke on this subject on Sunday I said that the conditions 
in which peace aims could be achieved could not at present be foreseen 
I did not say that they were remote. I do not know. I said that they 
could not be foreseen, and I say now that none of us knows how long this 
war will last, none of us knows in what directions it will develop, none of 
us knows when it is ended who will be standing by our side and who will 
be against us, and I say that in those circumstances it would be absolutely 
futile, indeed, it would be worse than futile, it would be mischievous 
if we were to attempt to lay down to-day the conditions in which the new 
world is to be created.” 

First of all they must put an end to this menace under which Europ: 
had lain for so many years. If Europe could be settled the rest of th 
world would not prove so difficult a problem. After expressing a hop 
that the side of the League of Nations concerned with economic and social 
questions might be developed and extended, he pointed out that alread) 
they had, in Great Britain, advanced very far in social matters and in the 
introduction of social reforms; and went on: 

“But when it is suggested that even in this country it is possible now 
to plan what changes and what reforms will be appropriate at the end of 
the war I say that we do not know enough about the conditions which 
will prevail at the end of the war or the changes that will inevitably have 
taken place to give us confidence that we can make to-day a plan that 
will be useful then.’’ Concluding, he said: 

“Do not let us entangle ourselves by going too closely into schemes 
which it may be quite impossible to put into operation. . . . We shall need 
all our courage, all our tenacity, all our patriotism to achieve our wat 
aim, for let us not make the mistake of underrating the strength of 
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our enemy. When we have achieved that aim, then indeed we may find 
that we may require an even greater vision, an even greater will to win 
the peace than it has taken to win the war. I do not doubt that when that 
time comes there will be those who will have that vision and that will. 
| only trust they may have greater fortune in fulfilling their own ideals 
than those had who were left to win the peace after the War of 1914.” 

The Secretary-General of the Turkish Foreign Ministry arrived in 
London as head of the Turkish Trade Mission. 

Nov. 29.—The Government informed all the neutral Governments of 
their decision to apply new measures of economic warfare against 
Germany. 

The British Contraband Control announced that in the week ended 
Nov. 25 some 21,500 tons of goods suspected of being destined for 
Germany were detained, including 11,600 tons of petroleum products, 
4,400 tons of cotton, 2,000 tons of copra, 900 tons of fodder, 650 tons of 
hides and skins, 600 tons of fibres, and 430 tons of copper. 

The Committee considered 134 new cases of ships and 51 outstanding 
cases. Only one cargo was wholly seized, and 97 cargoes were wholly 
released. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement reading, ‘““The news that the 
American Government is ready to offer its good offices in the Finnish- 
Soviet dispute is welcomed by the British Government, who have always 
felt for their part that the dispute is not of such a nature as to justify 
either party in resorting to warlike measures. It is naturally hoped that 
the offer will be accepted’. 

Replying to the House of Commons debate on the Address, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, dealing with Opposition questions about the 
unemployed, old age pensions, and the dependents of men on active 
service, reminded the House that expenditure was higher before the war 
began than in any peace-time year, except 1919, and that they were now 
spending at the rate of £2,400 million a year. The burden on the taxpayer 
was unexampled, and differential taxation was gravely interfering with 
the fulfilment of obligations and with employment. 

He pointed out that the answer to those who thought the problem 
of war finance could be solved by soaking the rich was, first, that they 
were very severely soaked already, and secondly, that there were not 
enough of them to find the money or any considerable fraction of it. 

The only way in which a democracy could meet the terrible burden 
was by a willingness to sacrifice throughout the whole population, and 
by recognizing that such sacrifice was the price which must willingly be 
paid to secure peace and freedom. They were dealing not only with a 
ruthless enemy, but one which showed its ruthlessness to its own working 
class. No democracy was likely to follow that example, but they must not 
delude themselves into thinking that they could wage a war of this 
magnitude and cost, through most terrible trial and strain, and assume 
that all their standards of living could easily be maintained. 

The real problem was not a problem of money. It was a problem of 
things. The policy of the country was very largely to attain an even higher 
maximum of output of essential goods, and to divert as large a proportion 
of it as possible to wartime needs. 

They had, he pointed out, struggled to get an enormous contribution 
towards their expenditure from revenue and taxation, and had not said: 
“Let posterity pay.” But although they had discussed taxation of nearly 
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£1,000 million in a single year, it still left them with another £1,000 
million to meet the expenditure of this year. 

The present annual rate of expenditure approximately reached already 
half of the total income of the community, spread in very different pro- 
portions, of course. He had never shown any unwillingness to put very 
great burdens on the very rich. There were about 10,000 persons with 
incomes of over £10,000 a year, the aggregate being about £180 million, 
The State took £120 million of this in income tax and super tax. If the 
whole of that income was taken the difference of £60 million would be 
about 5 per cent of the sum he needed to borrow this year. 

The estates of such people paid every year about £40 million in death 
duties, so that in that sense the State took £160 million a year from those 
persons. 

As to unemployment benefit he said that new draft regulations on 
the scale of payments would shortly be submittcd by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board to the Minister of Labour. The procedure for dealing 
with cases of special hardship to dependents of men in the Forces would be 
speeded up. 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament regarding 
the Russo-Finnish situation in which he outlined the demands made on 
Finland by the Soviet Government, and then said “the attitude of the 
Finnish Government was from the outset unprovocative, though 
governed by their determination to do nothing which would impair thei: 
country’s sovereign status. It is known that a Finnish Note delivered 
in Moscow immediately before the announcement of the rupture of 
diplomatic relations was of a most conciliatory character. The Finnish 
Government proposed to submit the dispute . . . to arbitration, and offered 
meanwhile to withdraw all troops from the frontier in the Karelian isthmus 
with the exception of ordinary frontier guards and Customs forces.” 

The Soviet had nevertheless denounced the non-aggression pact 
expressly designed to ensure the settlement of such disputes by peaceful 
means. 

The Government had “observed these developments with increasing 
concern, and they have found it difficult to believe that strategic measures 
of such scope and importance as were suggested should have been con 
sidered necessary to protect the Soviet Union against a country as small as as 
Finland”. 

M. Molotoff, in his broadcast the previous evening, had denied that 
any attack on Finland was intended. Yet, only a few hours later’ Soviet 
forces invaded the country, and had dropped incendiary bombs on an 
aerodrome in the neighbourhood of Helsingfors, while it was later 
reported that other places had been bombed. 

The Government warmly welcomed the offer of mediation made bj 
the U.S. Secretary of State, and they deeply regretted “this fresh attack 
upon a small independent nation, which must result in fresh suffering 
and loss of life to innocent people”. 

Mr. Butler, replying in Parliament to Opposition questions about th 
relations with neutral countries, emphasized that it was desired, con- 
sistently with the exercise of their belligerent rights, to spare the neutrals 
as much as possible, and the Foreign Secretary was giving careful atten- 
tion to their protests against the decision to make German exports liabl: 
to seizu-e. There was ample evidence that neutral countries appreciated 
the radical difference between British and German policy. 
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He announced that the application of the new measures would be 
conducted by an Enemy Exports Committee, with Lord Justice du Pareq 
as chairman. 

Mr. Butler also referred to the ‘‘vital importance” of the agreement 
with Turkey, and the satisfaction felt at the decision of that country 
and of Bulgaria to reduce their troops on the frontier. In the Mediter- 
ranean their relations with Italy were friendly. In wartime there were 
certain difficulties, but ‘“‘we shall do our best to see that the legitimate 
interests of Italy are as little interfered with as possible”. He hoped the 
new joint economic committee which would function in Rome would 
lead to an increase in trade, and also that trade with Spain would be 
increased, and improve the relations with that country and aid in the task 
of Spanish reconstruction. 

Britain was defending her own way of living, based on the dignity 
of the individual and attention to family life and all that it meant. 
It would be better if they did not consider plans for the future of the world 
in too academic a spirit. But it was their wish that the traditions which 
inspired them in this struggle should constitute the basis of international 
relations in the future. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement replying to the German appendix 
to the White Book, and reading: 

“Tt appears from this belated attempt to evade responsibility for its 
crimes that the German Government is now claiming that the British 
Foreign Secretary and the British Minister at Warsaw did their best to 
prevent the Polish Government from entering into ‘serious negotiations’ 
with Germany. It is, of course, known to everyone, including the German 
Government, that the British Government, with the approval of the 
French and Polish Governments, took the initiative in doing everything 
possible to bring about direct German-Polish negotiations, and that the 
German Government alone blocked the way to these negotiations, 

“The argument used by the Germans to suggest that Lord Halifax 
tried to prevent these negotiations from taking place is most extra- 
ordinary. The Germans suggest that Lord Halifax grossly deceived the 
German Government by saying on Aug. 28 that the Polish Government 
was willing to enter into these negotiations. 

“In fact, the German story is not true. Sir Howard Kennard carried 
out his instructions [to ask the Polish Government to agree to negotia- 
tions} at once, received the consent of the Polish Government to the 
proposals for direct negotiation, and telegraphed their consent at 4 p.m. 
on Aug. 28. 

“The text of Sir Howard Kennard’s telegram reporting the consent of 
the Polish Government is as follows: ‘Col. Beck is most grateful for 
proposed reply to Herr Hitler and authorizes his Majesty’s Government 
to inform the German Government that Poland is ready to enter at once 
into direct discussions with Germany.’ 

‘In view of the manifest absurdity of the German allegation, it is 
hardly necessary to take seriously the rest of their so-called case, but it 
may be pointed out that the German Government was entirely respon- 
sible for the fact that these negotiations, urgently desired by Great 
Britain and France, and accepted by Poland, did not take place. 

‘Hitler had made up his mind to go to war, and the efforts of H.M. 
Government to secure a negotiated settlement and thereby to maintain 
the peace of Europe failed to prevent Germany from entering a war for 
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the miseries of which she is solely and entirely responsible before the 
judgment of the free peoples of the world.”’ 

Dec. 1.—A Royal Proclamation was issued calling on men of the third 
age group liable for service to register on Dec. 9. It applied to all men not 
already registered who on Dec. 1 had reached the age of 20 but had not 
reached 23. (That is, to all men who since Oct. 1 and before Dec. 2 had 
attained the age of 20 and all men of 22.) The total number was estimated 
at nearly 250,000. 

Dec. 2.—The Foreign Secretary received the Polish Ambassador, who 
handed him a Memorandum drawing the attention of the civilized world 
to the conditions created by the German occupation of Poland. It stated 
that individual and collective executions occurred every day, and that 
“Nazi savagery is writing a new and ominous page in the history of 
German cruelty which, by its slaughter of the helpless, outdoes the 
darkest memories of the past... .”’ 

It declared that while the military authorities ‘‘declaim phrases about 
honour and the administration talk willingly and eloquently about 
culture, order, and justice, the Gestapo and the S.S. detachments are 
the rulers’. 

It was stated semi-officially in London that during the Government's 
negotiations with the Soviet Government in the summer the Russians 
had stipulated that, as the price of their alliance, Britain and Franc 
should persuade Finland and the Baltic countries to put naval bases on 
the coast and on the islands of Oesel and Dagé at the disposal of Russia 
Britain and France refused to agree. 

During the negotiations Finland and the Baltic States had emphasized 
their anxiety that no arrangements should be concluded which might 
compromise their neutrality and to which they were not a party. 

Mr. Eden, speaking at Warwick, said nothing could be more foolish 
than to underrate the magnitude of the task before them. T he German 
machine was ruthless, and for years it had had the whole resources of a 
powerful State at its command. Germany’s whole economy had been 
twisted for war purposes. He went on: 

‘This is not a war in the sense of a clash of rival ambitions. We have 
no such ambitions; we are out to secure no new rights for ourselves. We 
want neither territory nor privileges, but we do seek not only for our- 
selves, but for all peoples, both small or great, the right to live lives in 
freedom and at peace, to develop industry and commerce, to increase 
mutual trade, to raise the standard of life, free from the haunting dread 
that shadows our own time. 

“This is not a war—it is a crusade for international decency. We fight 
evil things.” 

There was nothing surprising in the stream of hate directed against 
them from Germany. The British Empire was the very antithesis of 
Nazi Germany in all it stood for and in its conception of life. It was 
Britain’s power, influence, and authority that Germany was out to 
break. She made the war of 1914 in order to impose her military 
supremacy over Europe, and she made this war for precisely the same 
purpose. 

“Hitler is not so unique as all that,’’ he declared. ‘‘He is merely the 
latest expression of the Prussian spirit of military domination.” 

Dec, 6.—The Contraband Control announced that during the previous 
week 13,700 tons of goods for Germany had been detained, including 4,50 
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tons of iron pyrites, 1,750 tons of hides and skins, 1,200 tons of coffee, 
and 2,800 tons of other foodstuffs. 

The Ministry of Supply announced that orders placed during the week 
Nov. 22-28 amounts to £12 million, making £195 million since war began. 

Mr. Churchill’s review of war at sea. (See Special Note.) 

Dec. 10.—The King arrived back in London. 

Dec. 11.—The King sent a message to the British Expeditionary Force, 
in which he said that after the opportunity he had had of seeing for 
himself something of the conditions in which they lived and of the work on 
which they were engaged he was satisfied from all points of view that ‘‘the 
British soldier is at least the equal of his predecessor both in-efficiency 
and spirit’’. 

He assured all ranks of ‘“‘the complete and unfailing confidence placed in 
them by their fellow countrymen”. 


HUNGARY 

Nov. 9.—The Foreign Minister denied the contention of the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister that the Trianon Treaty was not unjust in respect of 
the settlement between Hungary and Rumania. Rumania, he said, was 
quite alone in her stubborn adherence to this view; any impartial inter- 
national tribunal would declare the Treaty to be unjust, and its modifica- 
tion, he maintained, was not only desirable for the good of Hungary, but 
necessary for the preservation of peace in Central Europe. 

In these days of the breakdown of the Versailles system Rumania could 
not remain as the sole nation to profit from the first world war. This 
would not secure peaceful evolution in the Danubian valley, and the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister knew why. 

Dec. 7.—The Regent received the Soviet Minister, who presented his 
Letters of Credence. (There had been no Legation in Budapest since 
Hungary joined the anti-Comintern Pact.) 

Magyarsag declared that since Germany had been forced into an alliance 
with Russia—whose influence must not be allowed to penetrate South- 
Eastern Europe—the countries of the Danube Basin must look to Italy 
for leadership. Germany could never be a guardian in South-Eastern 
Europe, but only a profiteer. It was Italy who kept firmly to her anti- 
Bolshevist principles, and proved her belief in them by helping Finland. 


INDIA 

Dec. 7.—The president of the Moslem League issued a statement urging 
all Moslems to observe Dec. 22 as a day of deliverence and as ‘“‘a mark of 
relief that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to function’”’. 

In reply to Mr. Gandhi’s claim that a Constituent Assembly was the 
only solution for constitutional and communal problems he said, ‘“‘Now 
that Congress stands exposed that it does not represent India, and that it is 
really a Hindu body, Mr. Gandhi is pleased suddenly to stand for a 
Constituent Assembly, which in the present condition of India will mean a 
second and larger edition of Congress’. 


ITALY 


Nov, 29.—Signor Ansaldo, in J] Telegrafo, declared that if ever there 
was a clear case of the wolf and the lamb in international politics it was 
provided by the Russian treatment of Finland. Consequently, anybody 
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reading the speeches of British Ministers might expect the British Govern. 
ment and the “Western Powers in general” to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of poor, threatened Finland. But, instead of this, Lord Halifax 
had, it was reported, declared that his Government maintained complete 
impartiality towards the Russo-Finnish conflict, and nourished the hope 
of a peaceful solution. 

The writer interpreted this to mean that Great Britain was giving the 
U.S.S.R. a free hand in Finland, and that whatever it did in Finland would 
not be regarded in London as a reason for breaking off commercial 
relations. 

Nov. 30.—Count Grandi was appointed President of the Chamber of 
Fascios and Corporations. 

It was announced officially that there were 868,000 men serving with the 
colours in the Army, a number “‘more than sufficient for any eventuality”. 

Dec. 1.—The new premises of the British Institute in Rome were opened 
by the British Ambassador. 

Signor Ansaldo, in the TYelegrafo, referred to the granting of a new 
national standard to Albania, and spoke of the Italian will ‘‘to protect 
Albania without suffocating its historical development and to aid it 
without violently assimilating it’. As against this, far from the Mediter- 
ranean in the great northern plains small, highly civilized, and orderly 
nations were “‘suppressed”’, “‘absorbed’’, ‘‘assimilated’”’ by all the means 
that modern technique and the art of propaganda placed at the disposal 
of the great empires; the extremely advanced Finland—to cite only th 
last most flagrant instance—‘‘is to-day invaded, will be Russified the day 
after to-morrow, and cannot flatter itself that it will obtain many con- 
cessions from the invader... .” 

Dec. 2.—Demonstrations by a crowd of between 2,000 and 3,000 people 
were made in Rome in support of Finland and against Russia. The police 
did not interfere when shouts of ‘“Down with Russia” were raised. 

The 7ribuna, dealing with the Russian attack, said “once the Northern 
question has been settled, Russia may move on the Balkans, when it will 
be the turn of Rumania, and perhaps Hungary”’. 

The Corriere della Sera stated that “London circles believe that Ital) 
would soon make her presence felt in the event of any Russian move in the 
Balkans’. 

Dec. 4.—Another demonstration was held in front of the Finnish 
Legation. 

Dec. 5.—Dr. Ley arrived in Rome, accompanied by several officials of 
the German Labour Front. 

Dec. 6.—Signor Mussolini received Dr. Ley. 

Dec. 7.—The Fascist Grand Council met and passed a resolution (in the 
early hours of Dec. 8) declaring that the immediate precedents of the war, 
the character of static siege on the western Front, its development mor 
particularly in the economic field by the blockade, the changes which had 
taken place in the territorial situation and in the relation of forces from 
the Baltic to the Carpathians ‘‘fully justify the decision taken by the 
Grand Council on Sept. 1 establishing the non-belligerence of Italy, a 
decision which has up to the present averted an extension of the conflict 
to South-Eastern and Mediterranean Europe, and which the Grand 
Council again confirms’. 

It declared that relations with Germany remained those which wer 
established by the pact of alliance and by the exchanges of views which 
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took place before and after at Milan, Salzburg, and Berlin, and stated 
“precisely” that everything that might happen in the Danube basin and 
the Balkans could not fail to interest Italy directly. 

As regards her sea traffic, “Italy intends’, it said, “to safeguard it in 
the most definite manner, both for her prestige and for her indisputable 
necessaries of life’’. 

Dec. 8.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, emphasized that non-belligerence 
was not the same thing as neutrality, and said, “Italy reserves her entire 
liberty of decision and action. As regards the Balkans it is evident that 
as Italy has become the biggest Power there the Balkans cannot be 
affected without Italian interests and policy being affected. ... It only 
recognizes the demands of the war and of the belligerents, but cannot 
admit that they should harm her vital interests and her prestige as a 
Great Power’. 

Dec. 9.—The Popolo d’Italia published an article challenging the legality 
of the British confiscation of goods of German origin as a reprisal, and 
describing Great Britain as the “decrepit mistress of the seas’’. It pro- 
claimed that Italy would not only look after her legitimate interests but 
was revolted by this ‘‘new sanctionist offensive’, the product of that 
overbearing mentality which, if it had the chance, ‘““‘would make the 
Equator into a bandage wherewith to strangle the world”. 


JAPAN 

Nov. 29.—General Abe appointed Mr. Nagara Minister of Railways, 
and Mr. Akita, Minister of Public Welfare, both new posts in his Cabinet. 

Nov. 30.—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who 
gave him a full explanation of the British Order-in-Council. Admiral 
Nomura replied that Japan reserved all her rights as a neutral. 

He also received the French Ambassador and told him the Government 
were greatly interested in stopping the arms traffic through Indo-China. 

Dec. 1.—The naval station at Maizuru was reopened, after 17 years’ 
disuse. 

The tone of the press was very hostile to Russia, and Asahi Shimbun 
referred to the attack on Finland as “blatant and contemptible 
aggression . 

Dec. 4.—Nichi Nichi expressed the opinion that Russia, as the nation of 
Red imperialism, might become “‘the world’s most hated country”’, and 
predicted that the capitalist nations would form a joint front against the 
Soviets. 

The Foreign Minister resumed with the U.S. Ambassador the conversa- 
tions begun on Nov. 4, “covering the general field of Japanese-American 
relations, in a mutually constructive spirit’’. 

A new system of income-tax was promulgated by the Finance Depart- 
ment, starting with a 6 per cent tax on all earned incomes above 600 yen 
(£35) a year, and going on to one of 10 per cent on incomes of 5,000 yen, 
up to 65 per cent on incomes of over 200,000 yen. New taxes on a number 
of luxuries were introduced, and the plan was intended to raise an 
additional 500 millions a year. 

Dec. 6.—The Foreign Office spokesman denied local reports that he had 
told a Japanese reporter that Singapore, Hong-Kong, and Indo-China 
might be in danger if Japanese protests against the British blockade were 
disregarded. (The report had appeared only in the Miyako.) 

The Foreign Office confirmed the spokesman’s statement of Dec. 4 
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that no non-aggression agreement with the Soviet was under consideration 
in connection with the negotiations which were going on. (The US 
Embassy had asked formally whether this was so.) 

It was announced that a conference had opened at Chita for the 
delimitation of the frontier in the Nomonhan area. 

The Asahi, dealing with the British and French blockade of German 
exports, declared that this violated international law, and that the vindica- 
tions put forward were unconvincing, but went on: “Nevertheless Japan’s 
attitude should not be one of slavish adherence to the law, in disregard 
of reality, such as Great Britain and America have adopted in regard to 
the war in China. Japan should reserve her neutral rights and discriminate 
between those which are useful and those which are not. . . . We must not 
yield an inch where Japan’s vital interests are concerned. If Japan's 
claims based on a vital interest are rejected, it is proper that we should 
take effective means of reprisal. If the talks in London are conducted 
along these lines the British Government will find it reasonable to accept 
our legitimate demands.”’ , 

The Cabinet approved a Budget showing expenditure at 10,360 million 
yen, of which 6,767 million (64 per cent) were for military expenditur 
The Army would have 4,890 million. 

The ordinary Budget totalled 5,900 million; extraordinary estimates for 
the war in China were 4,460 million. The sum to be raised by loan was 
5,400 million. 

The Finance Minister, in a published statement, said that special 
attention should be given to the co-ordination of capital and labour 
materials, in order to forestall difficulties foreseen by financiers (that 
stocks and supplies of materials would be insufficient to carry out th 
work budgeted for). 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Dec, 2.—Appeal to the League by Finland. (See Finland.) 

Dec. 3.—The Secretary-General informed all League members that in 
response to Finland’s appeal, he was summoning the Council for Dec. 9 
and submitting a proposal for the Assembly to meet on Dec. 11. 

Dec. 4.—Soviet Prime Minister’s reply to the Secretary-General’s com- 
munication. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Secretariat received a communication from the Finnish Govern- 
ment giving notice of their intention to arm and fortify the Aaland Islands. 

Dec. 9.—The Council met in private session, with M. Carton de Wiart 
(Belgium) in the chair. M. Holsti submitted a statement of the reasons and 
circumstances which led his Government to appeal for League interven- 
tion, and added that they wished the difference in question to come befor: 
the Assembly without delay. 

The president declared that the Council could not but comply with tly 
request, and the Council decided to ask the Assembly to place the question 
on its agenda. 

Dec. 11.—The Committee on Procedure accepted the proposal of the 
Swedish delegate to appeal once more to Russia to cease hostilities and 
accept the mediation of the League. On the suggestion of the Britis! 
delegate (Mr. Butler) it was decided to ask Russia for a reply within 
24 hours. 

The telegram informing the Soviet of this stated that Finland ha 
accepted the proposal for League mediation. 
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[he Assembly met, 43 nations being represented, and M. Holsti stated 
e Finnish case. He said he would quote parts of a closing speech made 
y the first delegate of the U.S.S.R. at the Assembly on Sept. 21, 1937, 
when he said, “Things should be called by their names; an aggression 
remains an aggression whatever the formula beneath which it is disguised. 
No international principle can ever justify aggression, armed intervention, 
the invasion of other States, and the violation of international treaties 
which it implies. ... 1 am, however, firmly convinced that if the League 
adopted a resolute policy with regard to aggression, it would free us from 
ll further aggression. . . . It is then we shall see realized our common ideal 
of a universal League that shall be an instrument of peace. But we shall 
not achieve that ideal by sending out que sitonnatres, we shall achieve it 

only by a common effort against the aggressor. 

M. Holsti went on to say it was not possible to protect the Finnish 
peo} le against bullets, gas, etc. by mere international resolution, and he 
‘peated the proclamation of the Finnish Parliament of the previous day, 

appealing to the peoples of the world. (See Finland, Dec. 10.) 

The President (M. Hambro) announced that the question would be 
referred to a Committee of 13, but asked the members all to be ready at 
any hour for a general discussion of the appeal. 

lhe Secretary-General was asked to draft a resolution for the Com- 
mittee, which was composed of the delegates of Great Britain, Canada, 
France, Egypt, Bolivia, India, Eire, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Siam, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 


MEXICO 

Dec. 2.—The Supreme Court, by a unanimous vote, upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the expropriation of the oilfields, and by 3 votes to 1 ruled 
that the expropriation decree applied to the companies’ movable and 
immovable goods. The Court also refused to allow the companies to 
appeal. 

It ruled that compensation due from the State need cover only surface 
improvements, less depreciation. 

Dec. 5.—The Attorney-General instituted proceedings for a final 
valuation of the expropriated oil properties. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 29.—A semi-official statement, published in the press, said that the 
intensification of the war at sea had provoked a new wave of uneasiness, 
which was easily understood. It might be stated with satisfaction, 
however, that “the shipping of the Netherlands will carry on. After the 
disaster to the Simon Bolivar Dutch shipping circles ... have examined 
new measures of protection against the danger from mines, and our ships 
continue their work, accepting the unavoidable risk. 

“Meanwhile, our rights as neutrals are being upheld through diplomatic 
channels. Our Minister in London has strongly protested against the 
extension of the blockade. Other strong protests will be forthcoming as 
soon as the facts in connection with the sinking of the S/iedrecht have been 
fully established. ... It will soon be manifest that the Government are 
giving their full attention to cases of this nature... .” 

Dec. 3.—The arrest was announced of two senior officials, from the 
Ministries of Economics and Social Affairs respectively, charged with 
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espionage on behalf of Germany; also of a German named Sturm, who 
was alleged to have received from them information of the movements 
of Dutch and foreign ships sailing from Dutch ports. 

Dec. 6.—Press comment on the German admonitions as to the measures 
which should be taken by Dutch shipping to deal with the British blockade 
was to the effect that Holland had already put forward in sufficiently 
strong terms her contention that the British measures were unlawfi! 
and so not admissible, but it was ridiculous, one paper said, that Germany 
should wish them to break the blockade, a feat of which Germany herself 
was not capable. 

“Tt would be even more absurd”’, it said, “‘if she were to claim the right 
to further retaliations against neutral shipping on the ground that we do 
not attempt to oppose the British Navy by convoying or arming our ships. 
As to the possibility that the Dutch should take reprisals against Britain, 
it is felt that there is no chance that such a measure would be effective. 
In any case it is not Germany’s place to advocate such reprisals. Th: 
sinking of the Sliedrecht and the kidnapping of a Dutch officer at Venlo 
are still fresh in the memory of the Dutch. If anything should justify 
reprisals it is these actions.” 

Dec. 9.—A _ semi-official statement was issued saying that it was 
impossible to state definitely what lines Holland would follow at Geneva, 
and continuing, ‘‘Generally speaking, it can be said that Holland believed 
it to be her duty, as a member of the League, to accept the invitation 
to attend the meeting. Other members of the so-called Oslo States held 
the same view. 

“The Dutch Government, however, consider that the League of Nations, 
as at present composed, lacks the authority to act as leader in inter- 
national action against aggression. It can, therefore, be expected that 


although Holland may co-operate in denouncing the aggressor, she is not 
willing to participate in sanctions in any form.” 

Dec. 10.—It was announced that the Government had lodged a protest 
in Berlin against the sinking of the Sliedrecht, as it had been established 
that the ship was torpedoed by a German U-boat on Nov. 16. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 29.—The Foreign Office stated that on Nov. 27 the Government 
had informed the British Government that they could not see that tly 
British decision to forbid German exports in neutral vessels was justified 
in international law. 

They reserved the question of compensation and earnestly suggested 
that the British Government should reconsider the case, and desist from 
carrying out their decision. 

A corresponding application had been sent to the French Government 

Nov. 30.—Demonstrations of sympathy with Finland were held bj 
university students in Oslo. 

Two British warships, one of them towing a submarine, arrived of! 
Stavanger. 

Dec. 5.—The disabled British submarine left Stavanger after repairs to 
her rudder, which had been disabled in a storm. 

Dec. 6.—Aftenposten declared that “Molotoff’s Note to the Leagu 
shows the abominable mentality of those who now try to annihilat 
Europe’s culture. Can civilized nations quietly look upon this happening’ 
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Both inside and outside Europe there are States strong enough to prevent 
it. The question is whether they value civilization highly enough to make 
a sacrifice and bar the advance of barbarity”’. 

Dec. 7.—A conference in Oslo was attended by the Foreign Ministers 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and a communiqué issued stating that 
they discussed the questions raised by the Finnish appeai to the League 
and “agreed to try all possible measures, through the machinery of the 
League, to make peaceful negotiations between the Finnish and Soviet 
Governments possible. They also discussed the effects that the war in 
Finland might have on the general situation. Finally, they discussed 
questions and details concerning the activity of the League of Nations”. 


POLAND 

Nov. 28.—Reports through neutral channels stated that the German 
frontier with the Russian-occupied part of the country was being fortified 
with concrete emplacements, etc., as well as trenches, and that similar 
works were being constructed on the Russian side. 

The number of Poles who had so far been forced to join the German 
Army was estimated at 40,000. Large numbers of Jews were reported to be 
arriving from Germany, the number from Austria alone, since the end of 
the Polish campaign, being estimated at 30,000. They were not all 
concentrated in the Lublin “‘preserve’, many being employed in labour 
gangs in other areas, for which they received no pay. 

In the provinces the Germans regarded as German, especially Poznan 
and Pomorze, a systematic expulsion of all Polish inhabitants was reported 
to be taking place, without any provision for transport or for accommoda- 
tion elsewhere. Many summary executions were also carried out, par- 
ticularly of Catholic priests and members of the aristocracy. Estimates 
through neutral channels gave the number of Polish leaders shot in 
Western Poland in the previous 10 days as about 100. 

In the Russian-occupied area the Ukrainian movement was reported 
to be undergoing oppression of a very ruthless character. 

Nov. 29.—General Sikorski issued a statement, in Paris, saying that 
“from every part of occupied Poland, where the German authorities talk 
so freely of honour and justice, and where the Gestapo and Storm Troopers 
reign, reports reach us which fill us with horror. Never a day passes, 
whether in Warsaw, Gdynia, Bydgoszcz, Posnan, Katowice, or Cracow, 
without individual or mass executions taking place, without people being 
expelled from their homes, without their property being pillaged or 
confiscated”’. 

He charged the Nazi Government with “bestiality and cruelty un- 
paralleled in history”’. 

Nov. 30.—Reports reaching neutral countries stated that 160 professors 
and lecturers of Cracow University had been arrested and deported to 
Germany, and that the professors of the Polish Academy of Mining had 
also been arrested. 

Dec. 2.—Memorandum handed to British Foreign Secretary ve con- 
ditions in German-occupied Poland. (See Great Britain.) 

The President of the Republic, speaking at a reception at Angers, said 
he had just seen a Pole who had escaped by a miracle “from the hell 
organized by Germany on Polish soil”. The Gestapo went to villages and 
just took several inhabitants at random and shot them. 
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Reports from Lithuanian sources stated that 53 Jewish residents of a 
house in Warsaw had been shot for “‘resisting German soldiers’. 

Dec. 4.—The Government Information Bureau, in Paris, issued 4 
statement declaring that 300 of the 350 hostages seized at Gdynia by th 
Germans after occupying the town had been shot in circumstances of 
revolting cruelty, without the semblance of a trial. They had first been 
forced to dig their own graves, and to look on while the Gestapo murdered 
them one by one. 

The victims included a director of the port, several judges, a director of 
the Bank of Poland, an abbé, and a university professor of Danzig. 

Dec. 6.—The Chief of Staff of the Army in France issued, through the 
Polish Telegraph Agency, a categorical denial of rumours, spread by hostili 
propaganda, about alleged anti-Jewish tendencies among the officers 
and men of the Army. It had even been stated that Jews who had 
enlisted had been beaten up. There was no truth in these rumours, which 
were spread in order to undermine the spirit of national solidarity which 
was alive in the Army. 

Reports from Italian sources stated that the Gestapo had replaced th 
military authorities in the German area, and were taking large numbers o! 
hostages as a guarantee of the good behaviour of the people. In Warsay 
alone 2,000 prominent people were stated to be in custody. 

A vast campaign of pillage was going on, nearly all foodstuffs being 
requisitioned for the Germans. Raw materials and useful machinery was 
systematically sent to Germany. The few industrial concerns still working 
were under German control. 

All unemployed able-bodied men were being deported to work in 
Germany. 

Dec. 11.—Reports from neutral sources of further instances of system- 
atic plunder of the country showed that among the industrial works 
dismantled for transference to Germany was the largest locomotive factor) 
and among the scientific institutes demolished was the Institute of Ex- 
perimental Physics in Warsaw. The whole installation and all the instru- 
ments for scientific research were sent to Germany. 

In Soviet Poland the administration was being carried on by local com 
mittees controlled by officers of the Red Army, political commissars, and 
G.P.U. agents. Representatives of the local population had only an 
advisory vote. 

These committees had organized the election campaign for the forma 
tion of the National Assemblies of Lwow and Bialystok. The latter wer 
convened for one purpose only—to pass resolutions proclaiming the intro 
duction of the Soviet system, to incorporate their territories in the Union, 
to expropriate large landowners, and to nationalize the banks and larg’ 
industries. 


PORTUGAL 


Dec. 3.—The Diario de Noticias stated that Stalin could not move against 
the Balkans and Turkey until the door in the north had been barred against 
Germany. This had been done, and ‘‘the mailed fist of Moscow ovet 
Finland corresponds to a declaration of war by the Orient upon Europe’ 

Dec. 11.—The Diario de Noticias, in an article on the growing menact 
to Western civilization of Bolshevism, claimed that Finland was the Spain 
of the Baltic, and must be supported. 
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RUMANIA 

Nov. 28.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting the Government’s pro- 

imme, said ‘“‘Rumania will keep on friendly relations with all her 
neighbours, but she will defend every inch of her own territory with all 
neans for this purpose”’. 

She would have to make every possible effort to rearm, because she 
depended on her own forces to save her integrity. There were economic 
litficulties—prices were rising, and there was a lack of raw materials from 
ibroad. Men were kept under arms to man the fortifications, and this 

nt to reduce production. The Government would have to fight all this, 
ind reorganize the country according to the new situation. 

Nov. 30.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the Foreign Affairs 
Committees of the two Houses, repeated the assurance that Rumania 
would remain neutral. The trade treaty with Germany of March was, he 
said, a real instrument of peace as well as a means of exchange, while the 
French and British guarantees had helped them in their efforts to con- 
solidate relations with their neighbours. They were also sure that the 
Soviet peace policy and Rumania’s policy of independence accorded with 
each other. 

As to Hungary, he said that Rumania, when Hungary had recently 
expressed anxiety over Rumania’s defence measures, had offered her a 
pact of non-aggression, and had also concluded with her several traffic 
and frontier conventions, besides removing some troops from the frontier. 
In view of this, astonishment in Rumania at the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister's recent speech was all the more justified. He went on: 

“We do not believe the Trianon Treaty to be unjust and monstrous 
because this Treaty replaced a State composed of minorities, with the 
dominating nation itself a minority, by national States. We note with 
satisfaction that Hungary has herself recognized this truth as regards 
Yugoslavia. ... Jt is true that the Treaty left wounds which can and must 
be healed, not, however, by destroying national States, but through 
friendly collaboration between them.” 

Dec. 1.—M. Ghelmegeanu was appointed Minister of the Interior. 

Reports were current that the Petrol Block Co., with two refineries at 
Ploesti and Buzau, had been acquired by German interests. (The Co. had 
been in debt to a former Czech oil plant manufacturing firm.) 

Dec. 2.—British interests were reported to have acquired a large 
number of vessels on the Danube, and to have already taken over 14 at 
Constanza. 

rhe arrest was reported in the Cluj area of 73 Iron Guards. 

Dec. 4.—The official Gazette announced that of a total of 617,396 Jews 
whose papers had been examined the right of 392,174 to Rumanian 
citizenship was recognized. The others lost their citizenship, but would be 
allowed to remain in the country under certain restrictions. 

Dec. 5.—It was announced in Bucarest that a Russo-Rumanian Railway 
Commission, meeting at Cernauti, had decided to restore traffic over the 
Russian-Polish section of the Oraseni-Beuthen line for goods in transit. 

[t was the shortest rail route between Rumania and Germany.) 


Dec. 7.—Reports were current in Bucarest that the Russian railway 
authorities had telegraphed to Cernauti stating that only wood and soya 
beans might be carried by trucks crossing Soviet Poland from Rumania 
to Germany, and that 10,000 lei must be paid in Swiss gold francs for 
every truck. 
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Dec. 8.—The Soviet Chargé d’Affaires visited the Foreign Ministry, 
and was reported to have assured M. Gafencu that Russia had no intention 
of threatening Rumania, or of attempting to occupy Bessarabia or the 
mouth of the Danube. 

The Government ordered the Army to place guards over all oilfields 
and refineries. (There had been two fires recently.) 

The Curentul published an article referring to the dangers neutral 
countries were running from the unseen shadow of war that belligerents 
were waging on their territory in order to deprive each other of essential 
supplies. 

Dec. 11.—The Government were understood to have refused to agree to 
German proposals for a revaluation of the lei in terms of marks. (The 
Germans were reported to have wanted the rate (40 lei) fixed at 60 lei, 
afterwards reducing their demand to 56, and finally to 52, but without 
suCCeSS. ) 

It was stated that half of the 300,000 tons of wheat purchased by 
Germany had already been exported. Germany was reported to be offering 
Rumania Polish war material, in order to induce her to supply mor 
foodstuffs, etc., and to be already sending her material ordered from th 
Skoda works before the occupation of Czecho-Slovakia. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. 28.—An official statement was broadcast giving particulars of 
the Nazi plot for a rising at the outbreak of war. (Broadcasts from Germany 
had ridiculed the previous reports giving information of the Nazi plans. 
This showed that a plan existed for mobilizing Blackshirt troops in various 
parts of the country in order to march on Johannesburg and Pretoria. 
The Government had secured lists of members of the various Nazi organi- 

zations and other particulars of their plans and connection with th 
German Embassy staff. 

The existence had also been revealed of a plot to sabotage vital points 
in the industrial organization, and the fact established that propaganda 
aimed at fomenting a revolution in the country was disseminated through 
a Nazi agent in contact with Blackshirt leaders. 

These activities had been financed partly by collections ostensibly for 
the Winter Help Fund, partly by funds sent from Germany, and partly 
by money extorted from business firms under German control. Refugees 


who had relatives still in Germany were blackmailed into supplying 


information. 

Nov. 29.—It was announced that over 1,000 Germans, Austrians, 
Czechs, Poles, Russians, and Hungarians had applied to join the Foreign 
Legion. 

Dec. 8.—A congress of the Hertzog group in the Transvaal, meeting at 
Pretoria, formed a “‘People’s Party in the Transvaal’, aiming at immediat 
peace, the stopping of “imperialistic” propaganda, and a provision that 
the decision about a future war should be made by a 75 per cent vote in 
Parliament. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 1.—The official News Agency, referring to the attack on Finland, 
said, “The Germans well know that they are paying a very high price 
for their friendship with Russia, which was based purely on considerations 
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of interest. The Fiihrer will again curse the war, which is preventing 
him from fulfilling the promises which made him popular among those 
who wished to see the world freed from the Bolshevist menace’’. 


SWEDEN 

Nov. 29.—Svenska Dagbladet, referring to the Soviet denunciation of the 
Pact with Finland, said ‘“We have received a new lesson in the value of 
non-aggression pacts between small States and great Powers’, and 
Svenska Morgenbladet said there had never been a more obvious applica- 
tion of the fable of the wolf and the lamb. 

Stockholmstidningen declared that northern opinion was never so united 
in support of one of the northern States, adding, “‘we are not so blind as 
not to see that Finland’s danger is our danger”’. 

Nov. 30.—The Foreign Office ordered a steamer to be sent to a Finnish 
port to bring home Swedish nationals, all of whom had been advised to 
leave by the Legation. 

Dec. 1.—A recruiting office for volunteers for the Finnish Army was 
opened in Stockholm, as the Finnish Legation had received applications 
from many hundreds of Swedes recently. (Over 600 Swedes volunteered 
within 48 hours.) 

Dec. 2.—Some 10,000 people demonstrated in front of the Royal 
Palace in Stockholm singing the Swedish and Finnish National Anthems. 

The Government decided to “bring about a considerable strengthening 
of military preparedness” by calling up large contingents for service 
mainly in the north and on Gotland Island. 

The Minister of Justice suspended the Communist papers Ny Dag of 
Stockholm and Arbetartidningen of Gothenburg for an article on an 
“independent Finnish people’s republic’. 

It was learnt that protests had been lodged in London and Paris by 
the Ministers to Britain and France against the decision to make German 
exports liable to confiscation. 

Dec. 3.—Demonstrators smashed the windows of the offices of Ny Dag, 
and were stopped by the police when trying to go to the Soviet Legation. 

Dec. 5.—An order was issued calling up new categories, described, for 
the first time, as “‘partial mobilization”. It was announced that the 
territorial waters between the mainland and the Aaland Islands had been 
mined. 

The Government organ, Soctaldemokraten, dealing with the German 
accusation that Herr Sandler was a “leader of Great Britain’s Finnish 
policy’, said that its unreasonableness was obvious. Swedish foreign 
policy could not take the responsibility of exercising pressure on Finland 
on how to behave over such a vital matter as her own self-preservation. 
The Foreign Minister’s attempt to bring about the approach of the 
Northern countries to one another was wholly peaceful, and it had never 
before been suggested that it had point against one great Power or 
another. If this was the beginning of a German campaign to undermine 
his position in Swedish public opinion, with the hope that he would be 
displaced by some messenger boy for German or Russian interests the 
attempt was too clumsy. 

Arbetet revealed that Sweden had early made it clear to Finland that 
she could send no help in the form of troops. She would only expose 
herself to the attack of some other great Power, and bring disaster on 
herself without yielding efficient help to Finland. 
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Dec. 6.—An appeal was published in the press signed by leading 

professors, bankers, business men, bishops, retired soldiers, etc., headed 
‘For Sweden and Finland”. It stated that the signatories refused to 

recognize that it was impossible to give Finland support stronger than 
‘the most precious sympathy” referred to by the Finnish Foreign 
Minister in a recent broadcast. 

Sweden's attitude now would possibly be decisive for her fate in the 
future if the country were subjected to trial. Sweden was at present the 
only country in a position to help Finland. 

Dec. 8.—It was announced that a new minefield had been laid at Oer- 
grund, south of Stockholm, thus closing the harbour there. 

Dec. 9.—General Thoernell, the Chief of Staff, was appointed C.-in-C, of 
the Armed Forces. 

The number of Swedes volunteering for service in Finland was stated 
to be 2,300, and gifts valued at £60,000 were received for the equipment 
of the corps. 


SWITZERLAND 

Dec. 6.—The Federal Government issued a decree prohibiting Com- 
munist propaganda in the Army; also any propaganda aiming at an 
illegal modification of the constitutional order. 


TURKEY 

Dec. 4.—The papers Jumhurtyet and Ikdam, referring to reports 
originating from certain capitals that Russia would turn her attention 
to the Balkans in due course, reminded the Balkan countries that non 
of them were safe, and that sooner or later their existence as independent 
States would be threatened. This applied to the most remote and to thos 


which were awaiting territorial compensation. 

The Aksham stated that Turkey was ready to co-operate in any schem 
for general Balkan security. She was convinced that the only means of 
salvation was for the Balkans to follow her own example in signing wit! 
Great Britain and France agreements the particular purpose of which was 
to preserve security in the Near East. 

Dec. 6.—An article from the Pravda of Nov. 14 was circulated in 
Turkish, the translation being on paper with the watermark ‘‘German 
Embassy Press Service” 

Dec. 7.—The Yentsabah, in an article headed “Superlative Impudenc: 
accused Germany of carrying on intrigues under cover of the Embassy's 
diplomatic immunity, and invited the Government to put an end to this 
abuse of privileges. 

The writer declared that, as a reprisal, he would publish a Turkis! 
translation of von Rintelen’s book The Dark Invader (which contain 
revelations of von Papen’s activities in the U.S.A.). 

The Aksham said that it often happened that the press of two neighbou 
ing countries disagreed on certain points; but it was unusua! for a third 
country to exhibit such interest in the differences. By doing so German\ 
proved that she was anxious to promote trouble between Russia and 
Turkey. It concluded: ‘“‘We are Turks, and we hope that our Soviet 
friends are not likely to fall into this trap.” 

Dec. 8.—The Tan declared that it had proof that all the Germans in 
Turkey were Nazi agents, and added that it had been offered money 
and that a German firm threatened to stop advertising in its columns. 
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All the papers printed summaries of articles in the Vdlkischer Beo- 
hachter and the Revue Internationale Communiste about the reinforcements 
of troops on both sides of the Russo-Turkish frontier and appended to 


them a note from the Anatolian News Agency reading: ‘‘All who know 
that such measures are not taken either by Turkey or the Soviets will not 
find it difficult properly to interpret such articles published by German 
papers or broadcast by Reich radios on the D.N.B.” 

Dec. 10.—The Department of Public Prosecutions in Istanbul opened 
an inquiry into the distribution by the German Embassy Press Service 
of the Turkish translation of the Pravda article. 


URUGUAY 

Dec. 4.—The Government informed the League of Nations that Uruguay 
would be forced to withdraw from membership unless it adopted a strong 
attitude on the invasion of Finland. 

Dec. 8.—The Foreign Minister received a Note from the German 
Minister reading, “I am obliged to remind you of the fact that I have 
already called to your notice on several occasions that excessive attacks 
against the Nazi regime and against my Government will inevitably lead 
to a situation such that the Uruguayan Government will no longer be 
able to keep their liberty of action”’. 


U.S.A. 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Hull announced through the press the willingness of 
the United States to extend its good offices for the settlement of the dis- 
pute between Russia and Finland. No communication had been made to 

ither Government, but the Administration had made it clear that an 
invitation from either would be favourably entertained by the United 
States. 

He stated that the development of the dispute was causing “‘serious 
concern’, but emphasized that the United States must not be taken as 
having offered to mediate in it. He went on: 

“The American Government would view with extreme regret an 
extension of the present area of the war and a consequent deterioration 
of international relations. Without in any way becoming involved in the 
merits of the dispute, and limiting its interest to a solution of the dispute 
by peaceful processes only, this Government would, if agreeable to both 
parties, gladly extend its good offices.”’ 

Nov. 30.—The New York Times said that the case of Finland was 
“crystal clear before the world’’, and the Herald Tribune wrote that ‘‘in 
bold, crude, barefaced mendacity the Government of the Soviet Union 
has no peer in history’. In perpetrating her outrage on Finland the 
Soviet Union stood ‘“‘self-convicted...of a coldly calculated crime 
against human decency for which Communism will not be forgiven while 
two or three adherents to that sub-human cult gather together under the 
hammer and sickle anywhere in the world”. 

Mr. Hull received the Finnish Minister, who afterwards told the press 
that Finland had not declared war, but a ‘‘state of emergency’’, under 
which the country’s resources were placed at the disposal of the military 
arm. 

Dec. 1.—Mr. Roosevelt made a formal statement to the press in which 
he said “The news of the Soviet naval and military bombings within 
Finnish territory comes as a profound shock to the Government and 
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people of the United States. Despite efforts made to solve the dispute by 
peaceful methods, to which no reasonable objection could be offered, ong 
Power has chosen to resort to force of arms. 

“It is tragic to see the policy of force spreading and to realize that 
wanton disregard for the law is still on the march. All peace-loving 
peoples ... will unanimously condemn this new resort to military force 
as the arbiter of international differences. ... The present trend towards 
force makes insecure the independent existence of the small nations of 
every continent, and jeopardizes the rights of mankind to self-govern- 
ment.” 

He concluded by expressing the respect and warm regard of the peopk 
and Government for the people and Government of Finland. 

The State Department gave the press a copy of a personal communica- 
tion made by the President to the Governments of Russia and Finland, 
asking for an immediate reply to an appeal for an engagement that their 
armed forces “shall in no event and under no circumstances undertake 
bombardment from the air of civilian populations, or of unfortified cities” 

No reply had been received to this, it was stated; nor, from Moscow, to 
the offer of American good offices. 

Dec. 2.—The President issued a statement reading: ‘““The American 
Government and the American people have for some time pursued thi 
policy of wholeheartedly condemning the unprovoked bombing and 
machine-gunning of civilian populations from the air. This Government 
hopes, to the end that such unprovoked bombing shall not be given 
material encouragement in the light of the recent recurrence of such acts 
that American manufacturers and exporters of aeroplanes, equipment, 
and materials essential to aeroplane manufacture will bear this fact in 
mind before negotiating contracts for the exportation of these articles to 
nations obviously guilty of such unprovoked bombing.’ 

The Government received from the Minister to Finland a dispate! 
reporting that he had “‘personally witnessed indiscriminate bombing”’ by 
Russian aeroplanes, and that casualties were seen by members of the 
Legation. (This dispatch was read by Mr. Roosevelt before issuing his 
statement.) 

Dec. 5.—President Roosevelt indicated that he would instruct thi 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey the debt instalment due by Finland 
on Dec. 15 ($234,693) into the suspense account instead of into the general 
account. He would also ask Congress to consider the question whether this 
payment and perhaps the antecedent payments during the past 4 or 5 
years might not appropriately be used for some purpose beneficial to th 
Finnish people. 

Dec. 6.— President Roosevelt sent an anniversary message to thi 
Finnish President voicing the ‘“‘whole-hearted esteem’’ felt for the Finnish 
people in the United States, and adding the “earnest. hope that thes 
tragic days may not be long in giving way to a happier era to permit 
the Finnish people to continue untroubled the steady development 0! 
their free political and social institutions, which have aroused the admira 
tion of the American people’. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Hull stated that the Government would hold the Soviet 
Government responsible for any damages or injuries suffered by Americans 
or American interests as the result of their announced blockade of Finland 
(A general circular had just been received in Washington announcing 
this.) 
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[he text was published of the Government’s Note on the British 
blockade of German exports. It stated that the Government could not 
view with equanimity” the measures contemplated, first for reasons of 
international law, but also for practical reasons. In many instances orders 
for goods of German origin had been placed by American nationals for 
which they had paid either in whole or in part or had “otherwise obligated 
themselves’, and in other instances such goods could not readily, if at 
all, be duplicated in other markets. Thus there were visited upon “innocent 
trade’? many “inconveniences and damages’. 

fhe prohibition of U.S. shipping activities under the Neutrality Act 
applied, it was pointed out, to neutral as well as belligerent ports within 
the war zone. As a consequence “justification for interfering with 
American vessels or their cargoes on grounds of breach of blockade can 
hardly arise’, and “‘likewise the question of contraband does not arise 
with respect to goods en route from Germany to the United States”’. 

lhe Note reserved all American rights. 

President Roosevelt received the Ambassador to Great Britain and 
discussed the question of finding employment for the shipping im- 
mobilized by the operation of the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. Kennedy told the press that he considered Mr. Roosevelt should be 
elected for a third term: In reply to questions whether the Allies expected 
the United States to help them in a military sense he said: ‘‘Nobody over 
there wanted war, so they can’t find fault with America when she insists 
she wants to remain neutral and stay out of the war.’ He added, “The 
British were never misled as to our position”’. 

rhe first contingent of Finnish volunteers, numbering 400, left for 
Europe. 

Dec. 9.—The United States Line were understood to have withdrawn 
their application to transfer 9 of their ships to the flag of Panama. 

Dec. 10.—The Federal Loan Administrator announced that the Export- 
[mport Bank and the R.F.C. would extend credits up to $10 million to a 
Finnish-American trading corporation for the purchase of ‘agricultural 
surpluses and other civilian supplies”. 

The Federal Reserve Board published figures showing that at the end 
of August the combined holdings of gold, dollar balances, and American 
securities by the British Empire and France amounted to $8,440 million 
(£2,110 million) without counting direct investments in the United States. 
Those of Germany were only $160 million. 

The British Empire and France were in control of over 50 per cent of 
all foreign countries’ holdings of gold and dollar resources (totalling $17,400 
million). 

Mr. Kennedy, speaking at Boston, said ‘‘As you love America don’t let 
anything that comes out of any country in the world make you believe that 
you can make a situation one whit better by getting into the war. There’s 
no place in the fight for us. It is going to be bad enough as it is’’. 

_ He afterwards told the press that there was no reason —economic, 
financial, or social—to justify the country entering the war. 


U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 28.—The Government denounced the Treaty of Non-Aggression 
with Finland signed in 1932, on the ground that the Finnish troop con- 
centrations in the “neighbourhood of Leningrad” were an act of hostility 
to the Soviet Union, inconsistent with the Treaty. 
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It was understood that the Red Army in the Leningrad district had beep 
given orders to fire in the event of “another provocation by Finnish 
militarists’, and to continue firing until the forces responsible were 
destroyed. 

Reports were current that many tank and aircraft units had been 
concentrated in the Leningrad district, and that doctors and nurses had 
been mobilized. 

The Soviet Note replying to that of Finland was broadcast in the 
evening, but the Finnish Note, received during the previous night, was 
not. The Finnish proposal for the withdrawal of troops by both sides was 
declared to be impracticable, as it would mean the Soviet troops would 
retire to the outskirts of Leningrad; also, the position of the Finnish troops 
was more advantageous, as the Soviet troops did not menace any vital 
point in Finland, whereas the Finns were very near Leningrad. 

The Finnish rejection of the Soviet demand meant, then, that Finland 
intended to continue menacing Leningrad. 

The wireless broadcasts, after reporting the denunciation of the Treaty 
stated that the military authorities of the Leningrad district reported that 
“At 5 p.m. Finnish soldiers opened fire on a troop of Soviet soldiers. Thy 
Finns entered Soviet territory. They were pursued and 3 Finns were taken 
prisoner. Then at 6 p.m. from the Finnish side fire was opened on Soviet 
soldiers, who did not reply with shots despite the fact that bullets fell 
about 220 yards inside Soviet territory. Then a troop of Finns tried to 
cross the frontier. Soviet troops opened fire with rifles and machine-guns 
and the Finns retreated” 

Nov. 29.—The Government handed a Note to the Finnish Minister 
breaking off relations, and the Minister, who had received a Note from 
his Government, was unable to present it. 

M. Molotoff broadcast a statement in which he announced that 
the Government had severed diplomatic relations with Finland owing 
to Finnish provocations, and declared that the Red Army and Navy musi 
be prepared for any eventualities. He went on: ‘‘The hostile policy of th 
present Finnish Government compels us to take immediate steps to 
safeguard the external security of our State. You all know that th 
Soviet Government has patiently negotiated on certain proposals which 
in view of the present international tension, the Soviet considered to be 
the minimum guarantee for the safety of our country and, in particular 
Leningrad. During these negotiations the Finnish Government adopted 
an irreconcilable attitude towards our country. Instead of attempting to 
find a basis for a friendly understanding, the present leaders, acting in th; 
interests of foreign imperialists and warmongers who are the enemies of th 
Soviet Union, elected to take a different course. Notwithstanding all ou 
concessions the negotiations have yielded no result.”’ 

After declaring there had been ‘“‘abominable provocation’’ by thi 
Finnish troops on the frontier, he went on: 

“Our efforts to prevent a repetition of such provocations by practical! 
proposals put to Finland have met with no response, and even evoked 
a hostile attitude in Finnish leading circles. As you all know from yester- 
day’s Soviet Note, the Finns have replied by rejecting our proposals and 
by denying established facts. They have even jeered at our victims. Theil 
reply shows their undisguised desire to keep our glorious Leningrad unde! 
military threat.”’ 

Owing to Finland’s attitude, Russia had first been forced to cancel he! 
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inti-aggression pact with Finland. Now, in view of fresh attacks, new 
decisions were necessary, and he continued: 

‘We can no longer tolerate the present situation, for which the Finnish 

overnment bears full responsibility. Furthermore, the high command 
of the Red Army has ordered the army and navy to be in readiness for 
inv eventuality in order to prevent possible fresh provocation by the 
Finnish military. 

‘These measures have not been taken, as has been alleged abroad, with 
. view to violating Finnish independence or annexing Finnish territory. 
[his is a perfidious calumny. We have no such intentions.’’ On the 
contrary, the Soviet would have been prepared to make territorial con- 
cessions if Finland had been friendly. ‘‘We would have been prepared to 
consider favourably the problem of reunion of the Karelian people in the 
present Soviet Karelia with the kindred Finnish people in a united and 
independent Finnish nation. 

It has also been alleged that our measures are directed against Finnish 
independence, and that they constitute an interference with Finnish 
domestic and foreign policy. This is also a malicious calumny. We 

gard Finland as an independent and sovereign State, whatever her 
regime may be. The peoples of our country are prepared to assist the 
Finnish people in securing a free and independent development. 

‘In view of the present international situation, which is extremely 
tense as a result of the war, we could not make the solution of this vital 
and urgent question conditional upon the bad faith of the present Finnish 
eaders. This matter must be solved by the Soviet Union in friendly 
co-operation with the Finnish people.” 

Pravda published a statement by Stalin, who accused France and Great 
Britain of being responsible for the war with Germany. The Soviet Union 
had believed, and continued to believe, that the earliest termination of the 
war would fundamentally alleviate the position of all countries and all 
nations. After the war had begun, he said, Germany made peace proposals 
to France and Great Britain, which were supported by Russia. Govern- 
ment circles in London and Paris brusquely rejected the proposals and 
Russia’s support of them. 

In the evening M. Molotoff announced that the Red Army and Fleet 
had received orders to be prepared for Finnish attacks. 

The paper Krasnaya Svesda stated that a battery of artillery practising 
near the Finnish frontier at Mainila had met with an accident and that 
an explosion had occurred. 

Nov. 30.—Troops crossed the Finnish border at several points, and 
aircraft bombed Helsinki and Viborg. (See also Russo-Finnish War.) 

Reports through neutral channels stated that the Government had 
promised to furnish the German Government with gold to a value of 1,000 
million marks as the price of German withdrawal from the Baltic States. 

The Government received the U.S. President’s offer of good offices at 
12.45 p.m., after hostilities had begun. (The American Embassy had been 
given no opportunity until then of presenting the Note.) M. Potemkin 
received the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, and was understood to have said no 
more than that the communication would be conveyed to M. Molotoff. 

Dec. 1.—The Prime Minister received the U.S. Ambassador and told 
him (according to the official broadcasts) that the Soviet Air Force had 
never any intention of bombing the civil population of Finland. They 
had bombed aerodromes. 
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He said that during the discussions in Moscow the Finnish Government’; 
point of view had been made clear by M. Paasikivi and M. Tanner. Ax 
the latter was a member of the new Finnish Government the Soviet did 
not feel that its attitude towards themselves could be different from that 
of the former Government. Moscow must therefore reject negotiations 
with the new Government. 

There was, however, a new Government in existence—that of Kuusinen 
which had been formed that day, and was regarded by the Soviet as an 
important factor in clarifying the situation and bringing about peace. 

Dec, 2.—A communiqué issued in Moscow stated that M. Molotoff had 


given the following reply to the U.S. Ambassador: ‘‘Roosevelt’s suggestion * 


that air bombardment of the population of Finland’s towns should not 
be permitted is caused, in so far as it is addressed to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, by a misunderstanding. Soviet aeroplanes have not bombed towns 
and are not going to do so. ... Certainly one may fail to see this from 
America, which is over 5,000 miles from Finland, but facts are facts. In 
view of this, Roosevelt’s statement is, as can be seen, pointless.”’ 

The Moscow radio announced the conclusion of a treaty of mutua! 
assistance with the “People’s Government” of Finland. The Soviet under- 
took to cede 70,000 square kilometres of Karelia in return for 3,970 squar 
kilometres of the isthmus north-west of Leningrad. 

The Soviet were to pay as compensation 120 million Finnish marks 
(say £600,000) and to lease for 30 years the Hangé peninsula and adjacent 
territorial waters, as well as 5 small islands. They would also have th 
right to establish military and naval bases on them. 

The Soviet were to purchase for 300 million Finnish marks the islands 
of Hogland, Seiskari, Lavansaari, Tuersaari, and Kojivisto, and parts of 
the peninsulas of Rybachi and Sredni. The Treaty was for 25 years. 

Dec. 3.—Pravda stated that the Finns were “‘resisting more and more 
strongly’. The wireless bulletins included an accusation that the Finns 
had used poison gas on the first day of hostilities; also that land mines 
laid by the Finns before retreating had been found to be of British make 

Dec. 4.—The Moscow radio broadcast the Prime Minister’s reply to the 
Secretary-General of the League. This said that the convocation of the 
Council was “‘considered as unwarranted by the Soviet Government’ 
which was “‘not at war with Finland, and does not threaten it, so that th 
reference to Article 11 of the Covenant is incorrect’. 

The Soviet had a pact with the People’s Democratic Republic ol 
Finland, which regulated all questions the former Finnish Government 
had failed to achieve. M. Molotoff concluded: 

“The People’s Democratic Government appealed to the Soviet Union 
for military assistance to liquidate the war danger created by the forme: 
Finnish Government. . . . The Soviet Union will not take part if the Council 
is convoked for Dec. 9. Moreover the provocation of M. Holsti’s appeal 
and the convocation of the Council are irreconcilable with respect for the 
Soviet Government.”’ (M. Holsti was the Finnish delegate to Geneva.) 

The radio also announced that, in reply to the Swedish meaiation in 
transmitting the Finnish Government’s desire to enter into fresh negotia- 


tions, M. Molotoff had said that the Government did not recognize this 


“‘so-called’’ Government of Finland. 

It alleged that the Finnish Government had already left Helsinki, and 
declared that the Soviet only recognized the People’s Government, wit! 
which they had concluded a pact of mutual assistance. 
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Pravda declared that there was now a Government of Finland which 
spoke the same language as the Soviet, and gave a pledge that the Red 
\rmy would evacuate Finland as soon as the Kuusinen Government 
considers that necessary’ 

/zvestta declared that the ‘‘world imperialist gang’’ were seeking in 
Finland a base for an attack on Russia. By “‘the heroic struggle of the 
Finn people and the efforts of our Red Army, this dangerous hearth of 
war is now being liquidated, and its complete liquidation is certain in the 
near future’ 

Dec. 5.—The press attacked the Finns for fighting in a “cowardly”’ 
way, by laying mines, tank traps, etc., blowing up bridges, and sniping 
the Red troops, instead of ‘‘facing them in honest, open battle’. The 
conclusion was, the papers stated, that the ‘“‘much-lauded bravery of the 
Finns’ had already been exposed as a myth. 

Dec. 6.—Communist International, the Comintern organ, declared that 
“the war incendiaries are trying to create a block of the Balkan States 
allegedly to protect their neutrality, but really to isolate them from the 
Soviet Union for the purpose of drawing them into the war on the side 
of Britain and France against Germany, and, in the long run, against the 
Soviet Union”’ 

M. Calinescu’s Government in Rumania, recognizing the new balance of 
forces in Eastern Europe brought about by the Soviet occupation of 
Poland, had adopted a policy of neutrality, and this explained his murder, 
“As some foreign sources have pointed out, the murder was prepared 
by the British Intelligence Service.” 

rhe Latvian, Estonian, and Lithuanian peoples realized that their 
treaties with the U.S.S.R. had saved them from war. Their experiences 
and the pressure put upon Rumania by Britain and France to drag her 
into the war showed clearly that the interests of the Rumanian people 
and their peaceful and free development were bound up with the immediate 
conclusion of a pact of mutual assistance with the Soviet Union, similar 
to those concluded with the Baltic States. 

The writer then referred to Rumania’s internal political difficulties and 
alleged that there was oppression of the nationalities and atrocious 
exploitation of the masses in the annexed provinces of Bukovina, the 
Dobruja, Bessarabia, and Transylvania. 

He outlined a programme for the Communist Party in Rumania. 
The working classes would be mobilized against the Imperialist war and 
all those who “‘trade with the vital interests of the Rumanian people for 
the purpose of pleasing British and French capital’. They were also to 
work for the right of self-determination in the annexed provinces, 
even if this involved the separation of their Government from that of 
Rumania. 

Another article in the same paper warned Turkey against being 
involved in Anglo-French designs to extend the war into the Balkans 
and form a new anti-German front there. The Turkish people, it stated, 
were unable to understand why the Turkish Government, instead of 
preferring a strengthening of the friendship into the Soviet Union, should 
lave made a pact with the oldest and worst enemies of Turkey’s in- 
de “pe ndence. It went on: 

‘It is no secret that during the Moscow negotiations concerning a pact 
of mutual assistance with Russia, the Turkish delegation played the not- 
very-enviable role of henchmen of British diplomacy which, putting its 
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faith in the traditional friendship between Russian and Turkey, made 
efforts to drive a wedge between Germany and Russia.” 

Desirous of making others pull their chestnuts out of the fire the 
Anglo-French imperialists would try to extend the war to the Balkans 
in order to create there a military front against Germany. 

Dec. 7.—The Government notified the Danish and other neutra| 
Governments that they had declared that Finland’s coast and the adjoin. 
ing waters would be blockaded from noon the next day. The Aaland 
Islands would not be affected unless they were used for war purposes. 

The Finnish Minister and Legation Staff left Moscow for Stockholm. 

Dec. 8.—The Moscow radio announced that the press department of 
the Foreign Commissariat had stated that the article in the Communist 
International attacking Rumania did not represent views of the Govern 
ment. (See also Rumania). 

Reports were current that a special military district had just been 
created in the Odessa region, along the frontier of Rumania. 

Dec. 9.—Reports credited in neutral circles in Moscow stated that as 
late as 7 p.m. on Nov. 30 the Foreign Commissariat had informed the 
German Government, not for the first time, that military operations 
against Finland were not intended. 

Dec. 10.—The naval blockade of Finland was announced in Moscow, 
and it was stated that the Terijoki Government had asked Russia to 
impose it. 

M. Potemkin handed the Counsellor of the British Embassy a Not: 
protesting against the extension of the British blockade against Germany 
as a violation of international law, and reserving the Government’s right 
to claim compensation. 

Pravda, referring to reports of help to Finland given by Britain and 
Italy, said, ‘British information from Swedish newspapers states that 
Germany recently supplied to Finland through Scandinavian ports anti- 
aircraft guns and a large quantity of other armaments, and that Germany 
has offered to sell more arms to Finland at reduced prices. The Swedish 
press is further quoted as saying that between 50 and 60 Italian bombers 
on their way to Finland were flown over German territory and refuelled 
in Germany’. 

Dec. 11.—An official denial was issued of the reports that the Red 
Army had used poison gas in the campaign in Finland, stating that they 
were a “malicious fabrication’. 

Publication of Finnish White Book on the negotiations in Moscow 
(See Special Note.) 


VATICAN CITY 


Dec. 2.—Osservatore Romano, in an article condemning the Russian in 
vasion of Finland, said that it appeared as though the Soviet were occupy 
ing Finnish territory to fortify their front if and when the time should 
come for a concerted anti-Bolshevist movement in Europe, which mighit 
develop after complications in the Balkans. 

Dec. 5.—The radio bulletins included a statement that Soviet Russia 
had drawn up a black list of Catholics throughout the world numbering 
some 4 million, of whom about 2 million were German. The Slovak list 
contained the name of Father Tiso, while the Polish list was the most 
complete. 
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VENEZUELA 

Dec. 4.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the League Secretary- 
General stating that, though Venezuela had notified him of her decision 
‘o withdraw and had not attended any meetings since July 1938, in 
view of the facts mentioned in the Finnish Note she approved the con- 
voking of the Assembly. The Venezuelan representative would unite his 
efforts with the common aim of considering means of giving effect to 
the guarantee of security and peace inscribed in the preamble of the 
Covenant. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Nov. 29.—Disturbances took place in Belgrade University between 
Nationalists and Communists, and the police had to intervene. (The 
Communists tried to break up a meeting of the Friends of France and it 
was believed in Belgrave that they were encouraged and supplied with 
slogans by Moscow.) 

Nov. 30.—Fascists distributed leaflets condemning the Communists for 
not having protested against the German atrocities against the Czechs. 

The autonomy of Zagreb University was suspended, in order to check 
ultra-Nationalist demonstrations. 

Dec. 10.—Disturbances occurred at Zagreb when Socialist workmen 
demonstrated in favour of Russia, and the police fired in the air. 
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